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The Cart and the Horse 


DEBATE was initiated in the House of Lords on 

Tuesday by a motion of Lord Bennett’s which asked 
the Government for information on their general economic 
policy, as a preliminary to next week’s debate on the inter- 
national currency proposals. Lord Bennett’s case was that 
there is an inseparable connection between currency 
matters, on the one hand, and tariffs, preferences, bulk 
purchasing, export policy and the like on the other. There 
was rather more than a hint in several of the speeches— 
as there was in last week’s debate in the Commons—that 
to discuss currency before trade is to put the cart before 
the horse. . 

In the particular form in which the criticism has been 
put forward in recent weeks, it is easily answered. It is 
perfectly true that all these subjects are closely inter- 
connected. The currency proposals, as Lord Woolton 
pointed out, are specifically declared to be part of a 
general plan for international co-operation. But it is also 
perfectly clear that all these matters cannot be discyssed 
at once. “It is perhaps an accident,” said Lord Keynes, 
“that the monetary proposals got started first and are 
therefore more fully developed. . . . As we cannot talk 
about everything at once, let us talk about these first.” 

This is the plainest common sense. Nevertheless, there 
is a serious problem lurking behind the conflict of 
priorities. Priority of time is one thing ; and there is no 


reason why the bits of the jigsaw puzzle that are ready 
first should not be fitted into place first. But priority of 
importance is another matter; and if the procedure of 
going ahead, with some matters leads to a belief that they 
are the more important, real damage may be done. This is 
the danger that is now being run. Economic questions are 
being handled in advance of political problems, and within 
the economic sphere, it is the financial aspect that is being 
treated before the industrial and commercial. If these are ~ 
merely accidents of chronology, well and good. But they 
must not be allowed to obscure the basic truth that, as 
a matter of relative importance, the financial should be 
entirely subordinate to the economic, and the economic to 
the political. The financier can go ahead on certain 
assumptions about the movement of goods, the state of 
employment and the volume of production ; but his work 
is entirely dependent on those assumptions. Similarly, 
economic plans can be laid in advance of political deci- 
sions, but they necessarily depend upon, and may be upset 
by, the politicians’ labours. Politics, economics, finance is 
the order of dependence. 

There are many who would take issue with this state- 
ment. There is a widespread tendency to argue that, if 
only the Versailles settlement had paid proper attention 
to economic questions, this second war would never have 
occurred, and that the shortest path to a stable world 
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order lies through a solution of economic problems. It 
is argued that the peacemakers, if they had wished, could 
have prevented the Great Depression, and that without 
the mass unemployment of the years from 1929 to 1933, 
there would have been no Nazi regime. All that is needed, 
this time, is to concentrate on the solution of a few simple 
economic problems, and political problems will -look 
‘after themselves. The view has even been expressed, 
from time to time, that no attempt should be made to 
draw up a political settlement for several years after the 
war, in the expectation that economic measures would, in 
the interim, produce such a state of contentment that 
political difficulties would disappear. 

This is the argument. So far as it relates to the past, 
it is a distortion. So far as it relates to the future, it is 
escapism. It is wholly wrong to suppose that the Treaty 
of Versailles ignored economic problems. It was shot 
through with economics and finance. Moreover, the 


efforts and the controversies of the succeeding years . 


were very heavily economic. The first international 
conference to be held after the Paris Peace Conference 
itself was a meeting at Brussels convened to discuss such 
matters as exchange rates, the gold standard and central 
banks. Of all the post-war problems, Reparations got 
more attention than any other. It is true that the solu- 
tions proposed to the economic problems now seem to us 
to be imperfect. But it simply is not true that economic 
matters were not given the proper amount of attention. 
Indeed, it can more truthfully be argued that if an equal 
amount of care had been devoted to building up the poli- 
tical foundations of peace there would have been no war 
in 1939. It may or may not be true that the Great Depres- 
sion spawned Hitler. It is certainly true that he made 
great play with economic slogans. But his crimes against 
the world were political crimes and it was a sound political 
order that would alone have stopped him. 

Very little of the doctrine that economic arrangements 
alone, without a political framework, can ensure a work- 
able world order comes from the economists. Most of 
it comes from the politicians who, perplexed by the diffi- 
culty of their problems, find it consoling to believe that 
there is some magic in economics which will release 
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them from their painful duties. This is, of course, a pure 
delusion. Economic policy-making cannot proceed with- 


out a secure political framework. Nor is it only the pre- 


servation of law and order that is necessary. Before a 
country can determine how much self-sufficiency to plan 
for, it must be in a position to form a judgment on the 
risks of war, and with which of its neighbours it is likely 
to have to fight. Employment policy will be radically 
affected by the level of armaments and the form of mili- 
tary service that it is decided to adopt. There are those 
who believe that a working international order can be 
built up by a number of functional organisations for 
transport, for industry and for commerce. But before these 
organisations can come into existence, political decisions 
have to be taken. Nothing, it might have been supposed, 
was more appropriate for international, functional hand- 
ling than relief and rehabilitation in the immediately post- 
war period. But at the Atlantic City conference political 
decisions were taken which will very largely confine 
UNRRA within a number of separate national compart- 
ments. There is no economic backdoor to European inte- 
gration or federation. So long as the political framework 
is that of sovereign states, these states will be just as able, 
and just as willing, to slam their back doors as their front 
to any infringements or abatements of their sovereignty. 
Economic possibilities will continue to depend upon 
political decisions. 

This is not a pessimistic view, for it serves to clarify 
the region in which progress must be made if it is to be 
made at all. That region is the political, and until the poli- 
ticians have made up their minds about the relationships 
that are going to exist between the nations after the war, 
nothing that the economist and the financier can do will 
be other than provisional and hypothetical. That does not 
mean that work should not proceed. In the making of a 
moving picture, the later scenes are often photographed 
before the earlier ones, with the purpose of economising 
the time of the stars. But the picture stands and falls by 
the performances in the lead parts. Sooner or later the 
stars will have to play their big scenes, and unless they do 
it well, some of the minor incidents that are now being 
enacted will never appear upon the screen at all. 


Liberation—The First Phase 


GREEMENTS have been reached between the 
Governments of Belgium, Holland and Norway and 
the British and American Governments covering the steps 
to be taken immediately after the Allied landings. Norway 
has also signed a parallel agreement with Soviet Russia. 
The question of the status of the French National Com- 
mittee and the Committee’s resentment of the withdrawal of 
cypher privileges between Algiers and London still prevent 
the conclusion of similar agreements with the French, and 
this gap is the most alarming political phenomenon of 
these pre-invasion weeks. All the agreements are said 
to follow the pattern of the Soviet agreement with the 
’ Czechs. It is unfortunately impossible to verify this, for 
such is the Western Democracies’ devotion to “open 
covenants openly arrived at,” that not one word of the 
agreements is to be made public, ostensibly on grounds of 
military security. Such a liberal interpretation of security 
bodes nothing but evil for the future of democratic dis- 
cussion on foreign politics. It is impossible to believe 
that the agreements contain anything which might not be 
published from the house tops. Certainly the Russo-Czech 
agreement was a model of political propriety. The peoples 
of Britain, America and Western Europe are thus left 
to imagine the worst either of their governments’ inten- 
tions or of the intelligence of the military censorship. 
Even though it is impossible to verify the assumption, 
it seems likely that the new agreements differ in one im- 
portant respect from the Soviet treaty with Czecho- 
slovakia. There was no mention there of any technical 
or political activity to be carried on by the Red Army 
on Czech soil. Even in the actual zone of operations, Czech 


authorities are apparently to undertake all civilian tasks, 
though under the jurisdiction of the Soviet High Command. 
In Western Europe, a period is envisaged between the 
Allied landings and the setting up of effective local admin- 
istration. During this time, Allied officers are to see that 
the work of civilian government is carried on. A Civil 
Affairs Division with its own separate staff—G5—has 
been attached to General Eisenhower and its officers are 
specially trained to deal with all civil emergencies in the 
rear of the advancing armies. 

What conditions will the G5 officers find in Europe 
when they land and begin their operations? Obviously the 
most staggering confusion and dislocation will go in the 
train of the fighting. Economically, the structure of all 
the Western nations, with the partial exception of Den- 
mark, has undergone a revolutionary change. The old trade 
unions and employers’ associations, the old markets, the 
old distribution of industry, the old balance between indus- 
trial and agricultural production have all been disrupted. 
In their place is a highly artificial but highly organised 
imitation of the German totalitarian economic system. The 
task of reorganising each national econemy is a long- 
term issue ; but certain aspects of the Nazis’ economic 
revolution will be relevant at once and will be among 
the first problems with which the G5 officials will have 
to deal. Every country, again with the exception of Den- 
mark, is already short of food. Fighting may mean that 
this year’s harvests will not be brought in, in which case, 
the shortage will be catastrophic. To counter this, it will 
not only be necessary to bring in foodstuffs, but also to 
maintain rationing and price .control. The staffing of a 
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cumbrous system of economic control will entail some 
reliance on the officials who were working it before. In 
most countries, the civil servants belong to the great mass 
of passive citizens who have not “collaborated” in the 
strict sense but have carried on with their jobs, and-in 
most cases to use them will not involve unfortunate 
political precedents. But there is a danger here for which 
the Civil Affairs Division must be prepared and to which 
there is no “ technical ” answer. 

It is, indeed, on the political side that the Civil Affairs 
Division will face the real test, and it is much harder to 
make a really balanced and well-informed judgment on 
the political outlook in Western Europe than on the 
economic. One or two points are, however, certain. The 
first is the disintegration of the quisling movements. In 
Norway, in Holland and in Belgium, the followers of 
- Quvisling, of Mussert, of the Rexist Degrelle and of the 
Viaamsche National Vorbond are fading away and the 
movements themselves are split between an extremist wing 
—the various Waffen S.S. groups, for example, or Jonas 
Lie and his Norwegian police or the Deutsch-Vlaimische 
Arbeitsgemeinschaft—which supports full co-operation 
with the Nazis and a more moderate group who are looking 
with feverish anxiety for opportunities to prove that thev 
are not really “ collaborationist ” and have only temporised 
with the Germans for the good of their country. The 
position is different in Denmark where the Germans have 
at no stage relied on a quisling movement, and in France, 
where Vichy is not as discredited as neighbouring quisling 
movements, and there has been no split in the collabora- 
tionist ranks. On the contrary, the extremist, Deat, has 
joined Laval’s government. Yet here, too, the disintegration 
is rapid. Laval had recently to admit that the Gendarmerie 
could not be trusted in the event of an invasion. 

Between the quislings and the active resisters lie the 
passive mass of the people. There is no doubt that, though 
their chief concern is simply to live, in itself a full-time 
occupation, their sympathies are pro-Allied and their 
hated of Germany is intense. In the last year, however, 
they have been influenced by bombing, and there is a 
good deal of evidence to suggest that the destruction of 
life and property has weakened somewhat the people’s 
sympathy for Britain and America. This tendency appears 
to be very marked among the active resistance move- 
ments. It is the inevitable result of their long vigil, and 
will disappear when the real day dawns at last. But it 
will leave a critical flavour in their attitude towards the 
Allies, with which G5 must reckon, especially since it is 
coupled with an intense desire to control their own contri- 
bution to the war effort. Resisters of four years’ stand- 
ing feel that they are the veterans of the struggle against 
Germany, and are prepared to resent any “ talking down” 
or any patronising on the Allied side. The Germans and 
the quislings have done all they can to ‘encourage this 
state of mind. Henriot, the Vichy Minister of Informa- 
tion, recently described the invasion in these terms: 
Should the landing take place, the occupied territories 
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would be administered by a British general, assisted by a 

US officer: that is the liberation. 

In France, this fear of dictation is very strong. Unhappily, 
Britain and America have done little to reassure their 
Allies. The refusal to give the status of a provisional 
Government to the French National Committee at 
Algiers and the cypher difficulty appear to have given 
rise to very sinister rumours inside France. The decision 
to exclude French war correspondents—and all other 
Allied correspondents, except the Russians—from the 
Second Front may yet be rescinded. Even ‘so, it is an almost 
unbelievable psychological blunder. 

This growth of a critical attitude towards the policy of 
Great Britain and the United States is probably the most 
significant change in the attitude of the resistance move- 
ments. There. are others. All show a slight tendency to 
divide. With victory in sight, their differences are begin- 
ning to break through the old unity of resisting the Ger- 
mans. This fact has complicated the always difficult pro- 
blem of securing any sort: of unified control inside the 
country. Local leadership tends to be strong, centralised 
direction weak. This is especially true in Norway. Finally, 
the degree of contact between the resistance movements 
and their governments abroad varies greatly. 

This, then, is a general and very inadequate review of 
the political and psychological conditions awaiting G5 
in Europe. The aim of their activities is obvious—to 
prevent any interference with the smooth working of the 
military machine and to avoid if possible any decisions 
which might prejudice the final right of the liberated 
people to choose their own forms of government. The 
problems which await the officials of G5 will all have a 
local and specific context. It is therefore difficult to 
generalise over the kind of decisions they ought to take. 
Yet it is possible to lay down some broad principles. The 
first and most important is to treat the liberated peoples 
as allies, to accept them as fellow-fighters and to avoid 
at all costs the impression that liberation means what 
the Germans say it means—occupation by another foreign 
Power. The wave of enthusiasm for the Allies will be 
tremendous. For a time it will sweep away all reservations, 
but the hesitations will return if there is any hint that 
the British and Americans have arrived to “run the 
show ” and mean to exclude the people from the manage- 
ment of their own affairs. It may seem an obvious point, 
but too much has been done already to make the peoples 
of Europe—particularly the French—feel that they count 
for too little. It is, therefore, essential that G5 should 
be thought of as the most ephemeral institution the Allies 
can contrive to make it. Amgot lasted a few months. In 
any one locality, the Civil Affairs Division should last at 
the most a few weeks and, better still, a few days. The 
moment the local authorities can function, G5 must dis- 
appear. There is no other way of restoring self-confidence 
and securing the maximum co-operation and support. 
Since this is the first necessity, the choice of,the right 
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local people becomes G5’s central problem. Admittedly, 
some mistakes will be made, for the confusion will be very 
great, yet it is possible, once again, to establish some 
general principles. There can be no parleying with proved 
collaborationists. No matter what appeal they may make 
to the soldier’s instinct for law and order, the local 
quislings must be arrested and held for trial. Unless some 
promise of justice is held out to the people, they will 
relapse into apathy, which is bad, or they will take justice 
into their own hands, which is worse. But there must be 
no general indictment of every citizen and every 
official who has not actively proved himself a hero. The 
great mass of the people have simply survived. They cannot 
be blamed or penalised. The Dutch Government has 
already made a very sensible statement on these lines, 
reserving punishment only for proved collaborators, and 
offering an amnesty to the average unheroic man and 
woman. 

The most difficult task will be the positive choice of 
administrators. Three groups are concerned, the active 
resisters, the representatives of the government abroad, 
and the ordinary people. If the system is to function, 
officials must be drawn from all three groups. The task of 
G5 will be to persuade them to work together. The resis- 
ters may not always see the value and the claim of the 
government representatives. The government representa- 


Restraint 


HERE are many economists who believe, with good 

reason but not a great deal of actual evidence, that 
the restraint of output by restrictive and monopolistic 
practices before the war caused a greater curtailment of 
national income than unemployment itself. The Govern- 
ment, it is now forecast, is to make the control of mono- 
poly an important, but not very satisfactory, part of its 
proposals for achieving the highest possible employment 
of national resources. Yet Government spokesmen, when 
approached about the desirability of an official factual 
enquiry into the extent of monopoly and the restraint of 
output and trade before the war, have replied that such 
a proposal would be a delay, and would not help. The view 
of Dr Dalton, who is said to be primarily responsible for 
the anti-monopoly proposals of the coming White Paper 
on full employment, is that the demand for an enquiry 
would merely postpone remedial action. In other words, 
the official view is that sufficient is known about mono- 
polistic and restrictive practices to make preventive legis- 
lation possible forthwith. The trouble is that the legisla- 
tion proposed is not likely, in fact, to be preventive ; and 
that, in spite of official optimism, it would not be effec- 
tive, even if it were preventive, because of the prevailing 
ignorance, of the precise facts. . 

In general, restraints upon the use of national resources 
for the efficient production of goods and services are 
grave offences against the national wealth and well-being. 
But it is doubtful whether sufficient is yet known about 
the restrictive practices of manufacturers and traders to 
make a completely watertight programme of punitive 
measures and regulations immediately practicable. It 
would be easy—indeed, it is essential—to draw up an 
anti-monopoly programme that would make the fixing of 
maximum prices, the restriction of output, the restraint 
of trade or the limitation of entry into a trade, punishable 
offences, unless they had been specifically licensed after 
full consideration of the national interest. Unfortunately, 
from all reports, the Government is not willing to go 
anything like as far as this, even in general principle. 
But, even if these necessary steps were taken, it would still 
be very difficult, on the present knowledge of what goes 
on in industry and trade, to decide upon the range of 
organisations, practices and agreements to which this 
legislation would have to apply. It is for this purpose that 
considerably more information is required. The present 
danger is that any anti-monopoly laws, effective or in- 
effective, may so easily be directed against the shadow 
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tives may claim an authority which the local people are 
not prepared to accord to them. The secret lies in per- 
suading each to accept the usefulness of the other’s con- 
tribution and to recognise to the fullest extent the pro- 
visional nature of their own authority and the extent to 
which they hold it on trust for the people. 

The real factor—both for G5 and for the local national 
administration—is their provisional status. If the emer- 
gency is used either by the Allied military authorities or 
by the governments or the resistance movements to jockey 
for position and to attempt to perpetuate their power, 
then the outlook for peace behind the lines and co- 
operation after victory is slight indeed. The British and 
the Americans can give the example of self-effacement by 
securing from the very first hour the full co-operation of 
their allies, and they can try by tact and persuasion to 
secure a co-operative and generous attitude among the 
liberated peoples themselves. But, in the last analysis, in 
this, as in the immediate tasks of invasion, the British 
and Americans must trust their allies. Democracy, free 
government, the rule of law will be reborn in Western 
Europe if the peoples of Western Europe so desire. The 
Allies can frustrate freedom by wrong decisions, by ex- 
citing distrust and xenophobia, by bungling. This, at all 
costs, they should avoid. But they cannot destroy freedom 
if the will to it is there. 


of Trade 


rather than the substance of restriction ; that price fixing 
and the rest might be prevented in the conduct of formal 
trade associations and legal trade agreements, while actual 
cartels and combinations in restraint of trade continued 
to exist on the unrecognised fringe. Moreover, even in 
the interests of those who contend that the extent of 
restrictive practices has been much exaggerated, it is 
only fair that the true facts should be collected and made 
known. 

This point is well illustrated by the most recent publi- 
cation of Political and Economic Planning, which in its 
examination of the structure and techniques of legally con- 
stituted trade associations, finds the questions of mono- 
poly and restriction singularly elusive. This pamphlet 
expresses the view that trade associations—“ non-profit 
making associations of financially sovereign business 
enterprises formed to protect and advance the trading 
interests of their members ”—have increased five-fold in 
number since the Committee on Trusts reported in 1919. 
But these associations are, according to this account, in 
themselves largely innocuous. Their expressed policy is 
simply to pursue the interests of their members ; their 
membership is usually voluntary ; their purpose, accord- 
ing to the terms of their association, is merely to secure 
co-operation between firm and firm and between capital 
and labour, and to advance efficiency in technique. All 
these characteristics are unexceptionable and exemplary. 
It has never been denied by any reasonable critic of trade 
combinations that associations of this kind can do very 
much good in achieving better methods of manufacturing 
and distribution, and in carrying through joint schemes 
of research. 

The authors of this enquiry frankly admit that the net 
which they have cast has failed almost entirely to catch 
the kind of association and agreement for which they 
were seeking. The fact is that restrictive combinations are 
what they do, not what they are, nominally, at law. This 
is why much closer and more authoritative scrutiny is 
needed. There is one striking contrast in the findings of 
this enquiry which gives clear proof of the need for an 
objective investigation of the facts of the case and for the 
examination of witnesses on oath. On the one hand, 
PEP’s sample enquiry deals almost exclusively with 
registered companies, which by definition leaves out most 
of the combinations that in fact operate agreements to 
hold up prices or hold down output. These are, on the 
face of it, bodies which are genuinely and usefully con- 
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cerned with matters of trade technique, with the pooling 
of information, the settlement of disputes, the standardi- 
sation of products and the development of good relations 
with the Government on the one side and the public on 
the other—all estimable purposes in themselves. On the 
other hand, the investigators have collated considerable 
scattered evidence of other habits and objectives among 
organised manufacturers and traders and write, with some 
regret, that 

it is of course not possible to give any existing indication 

of the quantitative importance of price regulation. 

In other words, it is well known that, in addition to the 
formal activities of trade associations, many of which are 
most useful for the expansion of output and sales, there 
is a penumbra of informal understandings directed 
_ towards quite different purposes. It is pointed out, for 

instance, in the 
glass, gas and electrical industries, while there is no com- 
pulsory price control among the members of the respec- 
tive trade associations, there are agreements which effec- 
tively enforce minimum prices over a wide range of pro- 
duction and trade. In many vital materials and compo- 
nents there is a system of rebates, tied contracts and 
resale price maintenance agreements which determines 
the prices paid by consumers. This is as true of heavy 
steel making as it is of books and radio equipment. More- 
over, there are agreements for the restriction of sales or 
output in industries ranging as widely as tinplate, steel 
sheet and wire, engineering and many chemicals. Finally, 
in retail trade itself, where the remaining number of 
independent traders is largest, there is virtual control 
through these and similar means by trade associations 
such as the Proprietary Articles Trade Association, the 
Motor Trade Association and the embryonic Hardware 
Trade Association. By means of boycotts, price lists, 
black lists, stop lists and the like, the price and quantity 


NOTES 


The Italian Overture 


The Germans have acknowledged both the rupture of 
the Gustav Line and the evacuation of Cassino. The fall of 
the latter, the site of so many massive attacks and so dogged 
a defence, is symbolical of the strong probability that 
General Alexander’s tremendous overture to even bigger 
events elsewhere may have broken the spell which has 
brooded for so long upon the Italian military scene, with 
its harsh terrain, its bitter clashes, and its several disappoint- 
ments. Symbol of the uprising of all Europe is the new fame 
won in this fighting by Frenchmen and Poles. The enemy is 
under no illusions about this so-called “ sideshow.” He has 
stout positions to retire to, and a belt of fortresses, natural 
and made, to defend ; and there is ‘a long way yet for the 
advancing Allies to go. But, in weight of metal these are 
major battles in a major campaign. What the ultimate objec- 
tive may be, beyond Rome, to the north, north-west or north- 
east, the Germans cannot make out ; and as they go back, 
tenaciously fighting, they look over their right shoulder to 
the Anzio beach-head and, far away, to the hosts gathered 
here in Britain, and over the left shoulder to the mighty 
Russian array in the east. 


OF 


* * * 
Poles and Russians 


A fresh diplomatic attempt to break the Polish-Soviet 
deadlock has apparently been made by the Americans. The 
Polish Government is reported to have received informal 
proposals for a solution that might be acceptable to the 
Russians. Obviously the value of those proposals depends 
upon whether the Russians will be ready to put them forward 
formally and officially. If they are, then—provided the Poles 
can accept the proposals—a solution may be in sight. 
The proposals are reported to envisage the return of Lwow 
to the Poles, and possibly also Vilna or parts of the Vilna 
area. This would represent an advance on the “ Curzon line ” 
Proposals of last January—though it was then reported 
that, given “ goodwill ” on the part of the Poles, a concession 
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PEP pamphlet, that, in the rubber,. 
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of a majority of goods and materials are—according to 
the suggestion of the scanty evidence.so far available— 
controlied in the interests either of producers or of an 
alliance between producers and distributors. It is 
obviously of enormous importance that the evidence 
should cease to be scanty, and that its sifting should not 
be left exclusively to the zeal and insufficient resources 
of even such competent private investigators as, say, Dr 
Hermann Levy (retail trade) and Mr D. L. Burn (steel- 
making). It is obviously in the highest public interest that 
a investigation should at once be est on foot, not simply 
to examine the formal constitutions of trade associations, 
but to find out what in fact association of manufacturers 
and distributors are doing by agreements of varying 
formality and by practices of varying degrees of tyranny. 
It was reported thirteen years ago by the Committee on 
Restraint of Trade that 


the imposition of conditions upon retailers and whole- 
salers regarding the resale price to be charged is a 
widespread and growing practice among manufacturers. 


It was asserted that the method of enforcement was nor- 
mally that of boycott, by one means or another. Plainly 
this charge requires the most careful documentation with 
reference to the latest evidence, which can only be col- 
lected with official power to require disclosure. 

If the Government could, after all, be persuaded to 
set its face against the bolstering of prices, the re- 
straint of output or trade and the restriction of entry, this 
would be a most important step forward. But it would 
still miss its mark if the facts of the case were not fully 
known. It would be a sad dissipation of good intentions 
if, sooner or later, a code of legislation against monopoly 
and restrictive practices were to be laid down without 
sufficient knowledge of the actual evils that have to be 
combated to make the programme good in fact. 


THE WEEK 


in the case of Lwow might be “considered.” In exchange 
for these territorial concessions, the Russians are said to 
demand the inclusion of representatives of the Russian- 
sponsored Union of Polish Patriots in the present Polish 
Coalition Government in London, and the unification of the 
Polish armed forces in Great Britain, Russia, Italy and the 
Middle East, under one collective High Command. Opposi- 
tion to the inclusion of the Polish Patriots in the Govern- 
ment is extremely strong among the Poles. During the two 
decades of Polish independence the Communist Party was 
illegal in Poland. It was politically beyond the pale, both as 
a revolutionary organisation and as an agency of a foreign 
power. The Union of Patriots is a body much “ broader ” 
than the Communist Party. It propagates no revolutionary 
doctrine ; but in the eyes of the Poles it is still a foreign 
agency. The fact that it is regarded as the instrument of a 
neighbouring Power makes it even harder for these Poles 
to accept its presence in the Government than it was, say, 
for Badoglio to bring in the Communists into his Govern- 
ment. The same sentiments apply, though to a lesser extent, 
to the Polish army in Russia. But it is doubtful, to say the 
least, whether the Poles in Britain and the United: States 
are either right or wise to wage the present campaign of 
abuse and denigration against this Polish Army in Russia. 
Whatever its origins, this “other army” has become 
a factor in Poland’s political life, largely through the faults 
of Polish policy. Most important perhaps, it is shedding its 
blood in the fight against the German invader. A unification 
of the Polish Armies would seem to be a reasonable step. 
Similarly, even the objections to the inclusion of the Union 
of Patriots in the Polish Government, in which they would 
in any case form a small minority, might perhaps be waived 
—provided that the territorial concessions are real and that, 
in their desire to secure Poland’s friendship, the Russians 
are satisfied with “good neighbourly ” influence and abstain 
from interference in internal Polish affairs. These are, 
admittedly, two big provisos. So far the “ style ” of Russian 


“diplomacy has not persuaded the Poles that the risk is a 


reasonable one to take. 
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The Polish Crisis 


The new Soviet proposals for a settlement with Poland 
have coincided with an internal crisis in the Polish Govern- 
ment in London. For a fortnight the Polish National Council 
has been discussing a motion—tabled by the Socialists—of 
non-confidence in General Kukjel, the Minister of War. 
The immediate occasion of this was the recent happenings 
with Ukrainians and Jews in the Polish Army. But a deeper 
reason is the constant tension between M. Mikolajczyk’s 
administration and the Army leaders. This tension has also 
been reflected in another Socialist motion which demands 
the separation of the post of Commander-in-Chief from that 
of President-Designate of Poland—both posts are at present 
held by General Sosnkowski. The motion of non-confidence 
in General Kukiel does not seem to have much chance of 
being passed by the National Council, because opinion as 
to responsibility for the political troubles in the Army is 
divided. The Socialists insist on the formal responsibility 
of the Minister of War, General Kukiel, whereas the 
Peasants and the Christian Democrats attribute it to the 
Commander-in-Chief, General Sosnkowski. As the various 
groups find it difficult to agree where the blame lies, 
probably neither general will be brought to account. The 
motion which demands the removal of General Sosnkowski 
from the post of President-Designate has been passed unani- 
mously, but the appointment of his successor is a prerogative 
of the Polish President, whom the Polish Constitution has 
invested with the powers of an absolute monarch. It remains 
to be seen whether the Polish President will accept the ver- 
dict of the Parliament in exile. The evolution of the present 
crisis, though it has arisen over internal issues, will one way 
or another affect also Poland’s foreign policy. The two 
generals criticised by the National Council are precisely 
the two personalities against whose activities the Russians 
have raised the strongest objections. General Sosnkowski’s 
reputation of being anti-Russian is well known. General 
Kukiel, a historian rather than a militarist, and belonging 
to the supporters of the late General Sikorski, very unwisely 
put his signature to the Polish appeal to the Red Cross in 
the matter of the Katyn murders, and so he, too, has 
incurred Russian wrath. ‘ 


* 


To Heel ? 


The crisis in the Labour Party is temporarily over. On 
Tuesday a joint meeting of the National Executive of the 
Labour Party and the Administrative Committee of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party passed a resolution deploring 
Mr Aneurin Bevan’s repeated acts of indiscipline and call- 
ing upon him, on pain of expulsion from the Party, to give 
a written promise that in future he will obey its standing 
orders. There are two interpretations of this edict, which 
was unexpectedly severe in tone. One is that Mr Bevan is 
merely being asked to confirm in writing the assurance 
that he gave verbally last week at the meeting of the Parlia- 
mentary Party, when Mr Shinwell’s motion to refer the 
matter to a joint conference with the National Executive 
was carried against the wishes of the Administrative Com- 
mittee. In this interpretation, which on the face of it has 
much excuse, it was primarily the business of the joint 
meeting to settle the matter of party discipline, if possible 
without expulsions. According to the other interpretation, 
however, this threatening resolution offends against the 
spirit, if not the letter, of Mr Shinwell’s motion, which was 
definitely worded to deprecate any question of expulsion. 
What has happened, in this view, is that the Administra- 
tive Committee, baulked of its prey by the fact that, last 
week, the Parliamentary Party did not even discuss the 
motion to expel Mr Bevan, has now returned to the hunt— 
emboldened, so it is.suggested, by the fact that the Whitsun 
Labour Conference has been cancelled to spare Second 
Front transport. The Conference would have been the final 
court of appeal, and there was the possibility of the election 
of an appreciably more Bevan-disposed Executive. As it was, 
the Administrative Committee could press its case against 
Mz Bevan without the immediate prospect of an open split 
in the Party as a whole—though if Mr Bevan had stood fast 
and taken with him the fifteen MPs who voted with him on 
the amendment against Regulation 1rA(a) which precipi- 
tated the crisis, the consequences would have been no less 
serious in the long run. The easiest way out, of course, was 
for Mr Bevan to sign on the dotted line, which he did on 
Wednesday. It was, after all, a question of whether he wished 


to stay amember of the party as it is or not—and apparently ~ 


he does. It would be very unwise for the Administrative 
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Committee to assume that they have heard the last of this 
affair; standing orders can be tricky things. 


*« * x 


« 
. 


Parliament and the Executive 


A notable example of the healthy working of the Par- 
liamentary method, even in wartime, was given on Wed- 
nesday when the Home Secretary announced the Govern- 
ment’s agreement, in principle, to the setting-up of a Select 
Committee to scrutinise the statutory Rules and Orders 
made by the Executive in the process of delegated legisla- 
tion. A year ago both Parliament and the Government were 
in the wrong in this important matter. On the one hand, 
the Parliamentary critics of delegated legislation, then 
drawn mainly from a single group on the Conservative back 
benches, seemed more anxious to get rid of the practice 
altogether—an entirely impossible task—than to check or 


scrutinise it more effectively. On the other, Mr Morrison 


on behalf of the Government was then unwilling even to 
consider the establishment of any scrutinising committee 
that might delay or impede the business of government. 
Now greater common sense has prevailed on both sides, 
and the Conservative “agitators,” to whom the Tory 
Reformers and many Liberals have added their aid, are to 
be congratulated on both their success and their moderation. 
The experiment is to be made of trying.to combine more 
effective Parliamentary vigilance with the administrative 
expedition and efficiency that make the granting of these 
powers to Ministers quite essential in modern conditions. 
Without a very large amount of delegated legislation the 
King’s Gavernment could not be carried on. Four or five 
major Bills are about all that Parliament can get through 
in a session even in peacetime, and many matters are too 
technical for Parliament to deal with in detail. It is essen- 
tial, as the Government has contended, that nothing should 
be done to lessen that power to act which, backed by a 
majority in the Commons, is the leading mark of the 
British system of Parliamentary and Cabinet government. 
It is no less essential, however, that nothing practicable 
should be left undone to enable Parliament to speak its 
mind on the way in which this power is used. 






* * x 








Security and Politics 


No voice of importance ha sbeen raised against the 
cancellation of Whitsuntide and Summer conferences 
because of the further need to cut down rail traffic in view 
of coming military events. This is, no doubt, as it should 
be. There is no sacrifice that the people of this country 
would not make in order to speed and assure the success 
of the Second Front, and this particular deprivation is not 
in itself considerable. Some, who were not to have shared 
in the junketings, will.even welcome the scratching of a 
dreary annual procession. On the other hand, the political 
implication of this security measure have no doubt been 
carefully weighed. By a coincidence the Labour Party Con- 
ference has been put off at a moment which is most fortunate 
for the present leaders of the Party, and it is hard to escape 
entirely the suspicion that an additional argument for its 
cancellation was the undesirability of heated controversy at 
this critical time. A feature of the war so far has been the 
continued freedom of discussion and criticism, and it should 
at least be reckoned a disadvantage that it should now prove 
necessary to restrict, even in the slightest, the public exercise 
of this freedom. This may not be the last measure tending 
in this direction. There is, for instance, a strong view—and 
in The Economist’s opinion, a pernicious view—among 
certain of our more important Allies that any discussion of 
the political implications of the arrangements which are now 
being made for the liberation of Europe, the occupation of 
enemy territory and the re-establishment of peace should be 
treated as matters of military security. It would be vastly 
unfortunate if, in the long and bitter hour of victory, we 
were to have to accept limitations upon essential democratic 
processes which, even in the worst hours of possible defeat, 
nevertheless remained intact. Moreover, it is obviously not 
wise to keep plans and projects a secret from the very people 
who later on will be expected to carry them out. 


* * * 


Teachers for the Services 


The pre-war period of training for. teachers was two 
years or, for graduates, one year after graduation. The 
McNair Committee has proposed, on very good grounds, 
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that the duration of training should be raised to three years, 
with one-year courses for graduates or for others with 
previous qualifying experience. This week the Board of 
Education has published its own plan, worked out in dis- 
cussions with local education authorities, teachers’ associa- 
tions and training colleges, for the emergency recruitment 
and training of teachers, to fill the post-war gap before the 
McNair scheme (or some other similar scheme) can be 
put into practice. There are to be many emergency training 
centres, in urban areas and associated with existing univer- 
sities and colleges. They are to be staffed with an existing 
combination, both full-time and part-time, of seconded 
lecturers, teachers and qualified persons from other occu- 
pations. The period of training proposed is one year, half 
the present duration and only one-third of the normal course 
recommended by the McNair Committee. It is doubtful, 
however, whether—even apart from the urgency of the 
demand, which is decisive—the McNair Committee would 


‘demur from this proposal for brief intensive training ; 


certainly they will approve the spending of one entire term 
of the four in continuous teaching practice at a school. The 
recipients of the training will be mature students from the 
Forces or other forms of national service. They will be 
precisely of the kind for whom the McNair Committee 
proposed special short courses in order to widen the range 
of choice for teaching personnel beyond merely the products 
of secondary schools. Moreover, it is definitely laid down 
in the Board’s proposals that the one-year course should 
be supplemented by a two-year part-time course of study, 
in order to place these teachers on a par with their colleagues 
both in status and in eligibility for promotion. 


* * * 
The Educational Dilemma 


Both in the short run emergency period and in the 
longer term, it will be a great gain to teaching that a leaven 
of men and women with maturer experience and more varied 
qualifications than most schoolchildren should be introduced. 
But it would be disingenuous to ignore the fact that the 
prime reason for this wide recruitment is sheer shortage of 
teachers. The authorities are conscious of the dilemma in 
which they may find themselves. On the one hand, there is 
an over-riding need for more teachers. Local education 
authorities and the governing bodies of secondary schools 
have been urged to draw the possibilities of teaching as a 
profession to the attention of all pupils and to encourage, 
by this means and by maintenance grants, the continuance 
of schooling with training to teach in mind. On the other 
hand the authorities are equally aware of the dangers of 
“dilution,” of the output of very large numbers of inferior 
teachers. Perhaps the most important educational problem 
of the near future—apart from the subjects which are to 
be taught in post-war schools which has still not been settled 
—is which of these will prevail: the disadvantages of mass 


production or the advantages of recruitment from a new and 
broader field? 


* * * 


Training for Public Service 


Some attempt to tackle the problems of improving the 
efficiency and, adaptability of the public servant has been 
made in the recently published Report of the Assheton 
Committee on the Training of Civil Servants. The Com- 
mittee has been well aware of the many criticisms levelled 
at the Civil Service, but it has been equally aware of the 
limitations imposed by its terms of reference. 

_ Our terms of reference restrict us to the question of train- 
ing. Training cannot, however, be considered in isolation ; 
It involves consideration of such matters as recruitment, allo- 
cation, probation, transfer and promotion. , 
The Civil Service must not only train its members in the 
best possible way, but must also get the best possible 
people to train in the first place. Having got them, it needs 
to revise the machinery which puts them in positions where 
they are most suited and most valuable. And it needs to 
overhaul the nature and methods of their work. Ultimately, 
these matters are of far greater importance than the methods 
of training. As a first step, however, the Committee proposes 
that general control over training, which should form part 
of a planned scheme for each Department, should be 
entrusted to the Treasury, as the central Department on all 
Civil Service questions. The report proposes that depart- 
mental training officers should be carefully selected, 
to supervise the instruction of new entrants and 
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the extension of background and vocational training to those 
already in the public service. The Government should 
arrange for free compulsory part-time education of all Civil 
Servants up to the age of 18 as soon as possible after the 
war. In addition to fairly detailed proposals for the clerical 
and executive grades, the Committee has suggestions for 
broadening the outlook of members of the admunistrative 
grade. Sabbatical leave for research and study, oppor- 
tunity to study specific aspects of Government administra- 
tion abroad, and two-way exchanges with local government 
should all add to the interest and scope of the public service. 
The Committee do not recommend a national administra- 
tive staff college, and feel that the training it would provide 
would be better organised within the Civil Service itself. 
Nor do they believe that it would be practicable to second 
Civil Servants to commerce and industry. Clearly, such 
temporary transfers would present innumerable difficulties. 
Their purpose would be far better served if the process 
were reversed, and the Civil Servant recruited from the 
ranks of industry rather than given the responsibility and 
then asked to absorb the necessary technical knowledge by a 
temporary transplantation into alien corn. 


* x * 


The BMA and the White Paper 


There will be disappointment at the report of the 
Council of the British Medical Association on the health 
services White Paper, which is submitted for the considera- 
tion of the profession. Only too clearly does it seem that what 
happened in 1911 is to happen again. Criticism from the 
doctors about a service for the success of which they will 
be mainly responsible is natural and welcome and has been 
invited by the Government. But criticism of the sort ex- 
pressed in this draft statement of policy is not likely to do 
anything but intensify the differences between those in 
favour of a whole-time state service and the extreme indivi- 
dualists, and drive the moderates into one or other of the 
opposing camps. It is true that the Council’s report con- 
tains what it calls “ some positive proposals ” for the imple- 
mentation of the general principles of the White Paper, 
and that some of the details of these proposals are con- 
structive and tenable. Its criticism of the White Paper’s 
proposed joint authorities, for instance, is justifiable, and 
its suggestions for making the central advisory council more 
independent are sound. But the “ positive proposals” are 
prefaced by “some general considerations” and “some 
criticisms,” which can only be described as an attack on the 
whole of the White Paper’s scheme. Its two main objec- 
tions on specific proposals are to the powers to be granted 
to the Central Medical Board, particularly to the power of 
requiring a doctor intending to take up public practice in 
any area to obtain in advance the Board’s approval, and. 
secondly, to the policy adopted towards the voluntary 
hospitals. On both these points there is certainly room for 
a great deal of discussion before legislation should be for- 
mulated. But the BMA’s report seems to be using these and 
other controversial points in the White Paper to turn down 
any form of planned health service—other than its own. 
It declares itself opposed to any service which 
would be available and free to all, irrespective of means. 
It proposes instead that the service should only be avail- 
able to those who need it. Since the Government is 
not thrusting the national health service down everybody’s 
throat but is putting it in precisely the same position as 
education, with private practice and the volumtary hospitals 
taking the place of the public schools, this proposal of the 
BMA Council is tendentious in the extreme. 


7 + * 


Von Papen’s Secret Weapon 


The Germans have naturally protested at the Turkish 
ban on chrome exports, and are demanding the repayment 
of the balance of their chrome credits ; but it is possible 
that their retaliation is taking a deadlier shape. In the last 
week, the Turkish Government has been very alarmed by 
mass demonstrations, largely drawn from Ankara University 
and led by a group of professors. The students took to the 
streets, demanding the resignation of the Government, the 
setting up of a totalitarian regime and the adoption of 
extreme racialist policies—discrimination against all non- 
Moslem and non-Turkish minorities and the recovery for 
Turkey of the Turanian diaspora—in other words, the pro- 
vinces of Soviet Russia inhabited by people of Turkish 
race. The demonstrations have been countered by mass 
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arrests. The Turkish Government is obviously much per- 
turbed—and with good reason. The continuance of the 
Turkish experiment of benevolent autocracy depends upon 
its ability to keep a middle road between the rival totali- 
tarianisms, and although a mass demonstration from the 
university may not seen very formidable, it must be remem- 
bered that the politically effective groups in Turkey are 
very small, and that after the army the universities pro- 
bably provide the largest educated and _ self-conscious 
grouping in the country. Above all, to raise the question 
of the Turanian lands is dynamite to the delicate balance 
of Turkish-Soviet relations. Yet the Turkish Government 
has to some extent brought these troubles on itself. The 
laws of 1943 which expropriated a large section of the 
foreign community in Turkey, gave a vivid example of 
effective racialism ; while the continuance of friendly rela- 
tions with Germany has given a positon of power and 
prestige for Von Papen which ‘he has, very naturally, abused. 


* * x 


Russia and the Vatican 


At a press conference in Chicago, on his return from 
Russia, Father Orlemanski reported that he had asked 
Marshal Stalin two questions, to which Marshal Stalin 
had replied, giving Father Orlemanski, in a signed state- 
ment, complete freedom to publish the questions if he 
thought fit. To the first question: 


Do you think it admissible for the Soviet Government to 
pursue a policy of persecution and coercion with regard to 
the Roman Catholic Church? 

Marshal Stalin replied: 


As an advocate of freedom of conscience and of worship, I 
consider such a policy to be inadmissible and precluded. 


To the second question: 


Do you think that co-operation with the Pope in the struggle 
against the coercion and persecution of the Roman Catholic 
Church is possible? 

Marshal Stalin said: 
I think it is possible. 


The fact that the local bishop and the Apostolic Delegate 
suspended Father Orlemanski from his priestly functions 
was widely interpreted as a Vatican rebuff to Stalin’s peace 
offer. Now, however, the suspension has been raised. Yet it is 
obvious that the Vatican would not accept a gesture of 
reconciliation made, from the Catholic point of view, in so 
indirect and tortuous a manner. It is only a few weeks since 
the Russian Patriarch (who has since died) was attacking 
the position of the Vatican in the Moscow Church Bulletin. 
The Church authorities may be excused if they doubt 
whether the new line of reconciliation is likely to be sus- 
tained. However, it should not be thought that doubts about 
the sincerity of Marshal Stalin would deter the Catholic 
Church from reaching an agreement, if the interests of the 
Soviet State and its own interests could be reconciled. The 
reason why the Orlemanski gesture has met with this rebuff 
is first of all because of the unofficial and unrepresentative 
character of the intermediary so naively chosen by Marshal 
Stalin, and, secondly, because the Vatican is very doubtful 
whether the interests of Russia and the Church can be 
reconciled. This is primarily a question of the Polish dispute. 
The Vatican would do nothing at this moment to weaken 
the authority of the Polish Government. 


*x * * 


Civil Air Transport 


One of the most useful and lively of recent House of 
Lords debates was held last week on the Government’s 
policy for civil aviation. The cccasion was the signal for 
Lord Beaverbrook-to make clear the nature and results of 
his discussions with Mr Adolph Berle. It was as well that 
the statement should come now rather than later, since it 
has revealed certain misunderstandings which were current 
in the United States. The sooner these are resolved before 
the impending international conference the better. Par- 
ticular objection appears to have been taken to two of 
Lord Beaverbrook’s assertions—that the United States had 
agreed to grant the “ four freedoms of the air” to foreign 
aircraft, and that the right of cabotage—that is, the right 
of a country to reserve to itself its internal traffic—had 
been extended, by agreement, to traffic between a country 
and its dependent colonies. It would seem to be fair to 
conjecture that wishful thinking has had something to do 
with the interpretation. given by some Senators to Mr 
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Berle’s testimony. It seems unlikely, to say the least, that 
he could have concealed the fact that the right of colonial 
cabotage has been accepted by both parties. The whole 
affair reveals all too clearly how much ground has still to be 
covered before American opinion accepts the fact that 
American aviation cannot expect more privileges in foreign 
territories than will be conceded to foreign aircraft in the 
United States. ° 


* 


As for the vexed and familiar question of an international 
authority, a compromise between the American and Cana- 
dian ideas of its functions was found in the outline agree- 
ment reached during the Commonwealth conversations of 
November, 1943. The American approach was too narrow, 
suggesting only a non-executive technical authority with no 
power to enforce its regulations, the Canadian too rigid, 
giving power to the international authority to allocate 
national quotas of participation and to regulate the 
frequency of services. The Commonwealth programme, on 
the other hand, is really too vague to be completely satis- 
factory. Its very “flexibility,” which made it an acceptable 


basis of Anglo-American agreement, also lays it open to. 


widely different interpretations. It is clear that there is 
still a great deal of work to be done before there is com- 
plete agreement. But it is also clear that some general 
principles are beginning to emerge. For example, it is 
apparently agreed that an international authority, part tech- 
nical, part regulatory, should seek to eliminate uneconomic 
competition and uncontrolled subsidies, should work out 
for each nation an equitable part in world air transport, and 
should maintain broad equilibrium between transport ser- 
vices and traffic on offer. The basic principle for operation 
is neither internationalisation nor any of the usual mean- 
ings of the “freedom of the air” (Lord Beaverbrook’s four 
freedoms were apparently a rhetorical flourish), but the 
right of innocent passage, subject to a minimum of control. 
This may not be all that has been hoped for, but it is at 
least an improvement on the 1930's. 


* * * 


Air-Borne 


There are three views about ihe request of both the 
railway and shipping companies for the opportunity to run 
air lines after the war. The most natural reaction is to ask 
“Why not?” Neither the railways nor the shippers ask for 
either subsidies or a monopoly of routes, and their request 
is, in fact, in the form of a challenge—“ Give us the chance 
and see what we can do.” The other two views are more 
cautious. They are also contradictory. One says that these 
older forms of transport, in fact, want to stifle air travel 
and traffic as the railways once stifled the canals. The other 
says that their object is to skim off the profitable cream of 
the business, leaving the rest to be borne on public funds. 
Unless the Government’s policy is to plan and run all air 
lines, internal and external, these arguments are not con- 
vincing. If there is competition it will not be possible for 
particular railway or shipping companies either to stifle air 
transport or to skim off the cream of profitable business. In 
fact, on the face of it, this request for opportunities to fly 
represents enterprise, and should not be prejudged un- 
favourably. The real obstacle is the supply of aircraft. 
What will these, or any other, companies fly with? And, 
for some time after the war, whether it is home-made or 
American-made machines that are in question, the Govern- 
ment will be compelled to allocate and apportion them 
where they will be most needed on national grounds. 


x * x 


The Cost of Planning 


The latest news of the Government’s preparations to 
produce a policy for the planning of land use does not 
bear out recent optimistic reports. It is still the intention 
of the Government to bring before Parliament both a Bill 
to give powers to rebuild bombed areas and a White Paper 
stating its views on the wider questions of land planning, 
including industrial location, decentralisation and compen- 
sation. But both the Bill and the White Paper have been 
held up, the former by the not unnatural insistence of the 
local authorities (afraid that 1944 values might make local 
rebuilding prohibitively expensive) that the price of the land 
to be publicly bought for reconstruction should be pegged, 
as promised, at the 1939 level, and the latter by the per- 
sistent inability of the Cabinet to make up its mind. In 
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the latter as well as the former case finance is a crucial 
factor, for the chief obstacle now to an agreed scheme for 
compensating the owners of land reduced in value by plan- 
ning is the failure to find a price that appears both fair 
to the landowners and reasonable to the Treasury. So the 
planning programme limps along. Either both Bill and 
White Paper will be further delayed, it is reported, or even 
when the Bill does emerge, the White Paper will still not 
be ready—which would mean that all the really important 
planning legislation, and the plans, will be indefinitely 
held up. 


* * * 
Labour on Employment 


It is difficult to express a single opinion on the Labour 
Party’s report on “ Full Employment and Financial Policy.” 
On the one hand, it has a number of good points and is 


‘certainly a great improvement on previous documents of 


the sort from the same source. There is no attempt to hold 
that unemployment would automatically disappear after a 
few doses of nationalisation. There is a most welcome in- 
sistence on the necessity for raising the level of production 
to the maximum—a change since the days when the Labour 
Party thought that the problem of production had been 
solved and that the chief purpose of employment policy 
should be to make an equitable distribution of leisure. 
There are some sensible paragraphs about the location of 
industry. On the other hand, there is much that is calcu- 
lated to hinder rather than to help the development of an 
effective policy. A certain amount of party fustian is perhaps 
to be expected, and even perhaps to be excused, in such 
a document, and it may be wrong to take offence at the 
suggestion that everything the Labour Party (which pre- 
sided over the Great Depression) has ever done was right, 
and everything that everybody else has ever done was 
sinister or stupid. A becoming humility is not to be expected 
of a political party ; but this attitude will be the ruin of 
employment policy if it is persisted in. The Labour Party 
admits in one place that the modernisation of “the 
machinery of every industry ” should be one of the objects 


of policy, and in another place that “ increased expenditure - 


on development can take place either in the public or in the 
private sector of the national economy,” but the only treat- 
ment it prescribes for the private sector is an apparatus 
of controls that are apparently expected jto be restrictive, 
if not punitive. The Labour Party is still prescribing for a 
dream world, not for the Britain of 1944 or 1954. 


* 


Apart from these comments on the politics of the report, 
there are some criticisms of its economics. According to the 
Labour Party, the whole problem is a purely financial one. 

Blame for unemployment lies much more with finance than 
with industry. Mass unemployment is never the fault of the 
workers ; often it is not the fault of the employers. All wide- 
spread trade depressions in modern times have financial causes. 

This is simply untrue. And not only is it untrue, it is 
mischievous. For what conclusion will be drawn from it? 
That there is some monetary magic (iniquitously mono- 
polised by the bankers) that can put everything right, and 
that no effort of mind or body is required from anybody 


else. And what will some future Labour Chancellor of the ° 


Exchequer make of the statement that 


We should give people more money, and not less, to spend. 
If need be, we should borrow to cover public expenditure. 

The cranks have captured the Labour Party with a ven- 
geance. The second criticism is that the Party, as always, 
is Obsessed by institutions and their powers and ignores 
their policies. It affects to believe that changing the brass 
plate at the entrance will alter the way in which an insti- 
tution acts. Thus, in the present report there is a great 
deal about the exercise of control by the state over the 
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Bank of England and the joint stock banks, but hardly a 
word about the different way in which they are expected 
to behave. This attitude reaches sublimity with the para- 
graph devoted to the International Development Board. 

It would be the business of this body to use the immense 
industrial resources of the wealthier parts of the earth to raise 
the productivity and purchasing power of the thousand million 
human beings who live in China, India and Africa, and who 
are at present without the elementary means of subsistence. 
Foreign lending has been accompanied by great evils in the 
past. But the time has come to destroy these evils by inter- 
national control and at the same time to create a great instru~ 
ment of human progress. 

Magnificent, but what does it mean? And how can it be 
done ? On these matters, the Labour Party is silent. 


x * ~ © 


The Philadelphia Charter 


The ILO Conference at Philadelphia has crowned its 
discussions by framing and adopting a Charter that goes 
farther than any previous international document in recog- 
nising the rights of Labour and underlining the need to 
raise the status and prosperity of the working man. It is 
mainly concerned with such matters as the Right of Asso- 
ciation, free Trade Unionism, welfare and social security, 
but it also launches out into the wider and more ambitious 
field of full employment. A motion was passed recommend- 
ing representatives of the Governments of the United 
Nations to confer with the ILO as soon as possible 
to draw up plans for world-wide full employment. The 
British delegates abstained from voting on this motion and 
their hesitation was probably one of the reasons why some 
criticism has been directed against the British delegation 
for “obstructing the Conference” and preventing delicate 
questions from being pushed to a decision. The criticism 
is an unfair one, for the record of the British in social 
security, labour relations and the elaboration of full employ- 
ment policies is well ahead of any other state represented at 
the Conference. Idealism apart, it is not in Britain’s interest 
to see other countries keep down their labour costs by re- 
stricting the rights of labour. But the British delegation 
seemed to have realised more clearly than any other that 
the ILO is not an executive body, cannot bind Govern- 
ments and, indeed, may be doing itself harm by launching 
out so ambitiously into the realms of general economic 
problems. In the past, the ILO has been effective because 
its sphere of action has been circumscribed and its activities 
mainly advisory. It is more likely to secure lasting influence 
by specialising on questions of labour policy and labour- 
management reiations than if it undertakes to discuss pro- 
blems which go to the roots of economic sovereignty—which 
questions of full employment obviously do. 


* * * 


A Caribbean University 


Probably the greatest single evil in the West Indies 
is the illiteracy of the population, which blocks progress 
towards self-government and is a formidable obstacle in 
the way of all schemes of development and welfare. In 
the face of this illiteracy, the proposal of a committee 
appointed by the Commission on Higher Education in the 
Colonies that a university should be set up to serve the 
West Indies area seems, at first sight, to be beginning at the 
wrong end. As the Stockdale Report on development and 
welfare in the islands pointed out (Colonial No. 184), 
what is primarily wanted is more teachers for elementary 
schools. To provide a 90 per cent attendance of 
children aged 6-15 in classes of 40, the report estimates 
that 17,580 teachers are required, whereas there are at 
present no more than 8,500, including pupil-teachers, quite 
apart from the deficiencies in buildings and equipment. 
To obtain the needed teachers in elementary schools means 
more secondary schools from which they could be recruited, 
and this again involves more staff—with qualifications 
which the islands’ resources can ill afford to recompense 
adequately, with the result that in some schools there is 
only one university graduate. Against this background, the 
proposed university, which would only cater for 500 stu- 
dents in residence, with an annual recruitment of 120— 
for ali faculties—hardly seems to touch the main educa- 
tional problems of the area. Yet there is both a short-term 
and a long-term need for it. In the short term, it will help 
to satisfy the aspirations of the intellectuals among the 
young West Indians, who at present can, for the most 
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part, only take a course in higher education by obtaining 
one of the few colonial scholarships to a university abroad. 
In the long term, its influence should be two-fold. It 
should help to create an informed and educated body of 
leaders, at present badly needed in an area where an 
illiterate population with highly developed political aspira- 
tions is at present too easily swayed by demagogues. And, 
since it is to be a central institution, to serve the whole 
area, and not only individual islands—though there will be 
extramural centres in the larger ones—it may well foster a 
wider nationalism, and promote a political consolidation, 
to the advantage of them all. 


x x x 


Mobilising Millions 


The pamphlet “ Manpower—the story of Britain’s 
mobilisation for war” (Stationery Office, 9d.), whose 
publication coincides with the fourth anniversary of Mr 
Bevin’s appointment as Minister of Labour, is timely. 
Earlier pamphlets from the Ministry of Information have 
described the achievements and heroism of the Armed 
Forces and of civil defence workers ; the parallel achieve- 
ments and sacrifices of industrial workers have not been so 
generally recognised. It is also most useful to have set out 
in popular language the various stages in the process of 
total mobilisation and the machinery by which it was 
accomplished. But the story still lacks precision. None of 
the intricate pattern of recruitment and labour supply, one 
of the marvels of war management, really emerges from 
this general account. The real powers of mobilisation— 
starting with periodic budgets of all labour available and 
demanded for all purposes, going on to its apportionment 
from the top and its allocation locally, and kept in motion 
by the constant replenishment of wastages in every factory 
and district—is the cardinal operation of war. It remains 
to be recorded by the historians, with all its new findings, 
under pressure, about the possible mobility of both industries 
and workers. The total numbers engaged in one kind of 
war work or other have often been given; but it seems a 
pity that the Government cannot lift the statistical veil still 


further and give more exact facts about the numbers in 


the different industries and the proportion of women 
employed. Thus something of the most fascinating of war 
stories might be seen; and it could surely be of little 
assistance to the enemy at this stage. 


* * * 


War Workers 


This manpower pamphlet is, not unnaturally, primarily 
a tribute to Mr Bevin and the Ministry of Labour. It will 
be conceded that the process of mobilisation has been 
accomplished on the whole without tears and that the 
Department deserve the highest credit for their part. Very 
real benefits have been secured by the workers—the 
guaranteed week, improvements in security and conditions, 
encouragement to joint consultative machinery, as well as 
the {105 million in wages for which the Chairman of the 
TUC has thanked Mr Bevin—and much of the wartime 
labour legislation could with advantage to the whole com- 
munity be carried over into the postwar period. But there 


are Certain statements in the pamphlet which gloss over: 


facts. The call-up of miners during the summer of 1940 
is vindicated, despite the subsequent course of events. Too 
. rosy a picture is painted of welfare arrangements ; in-spite 
of the Minister’s edict, many factories have unsatisfactory 
provision for health and welfare, as well as for training and 
upgrading. Some, again, still say that Mr Attlee’s pledge 
in May, 1940, that the Government would assume “complete 
control over persons and property . . . all persons, rich and 
poor, employer and workmen, man and woman, and all 
property ” has been operated somewhat one-sidedly. 


* * * 


Aid for the Farmer 


Mr Hudson pointed out, at its second reading on 
Tuesday, that the Agriculture (Miscellaneous Provisions) 
Bill is more than a collection of bits and pieces and that 
it contains two measures of major importance. The first 
of these is the setting up of a national advisory service 
for agriculture, to be under the direct control of the 
Minister and to be paid for by the Exchequer. General 
advice is to be given over county areas, and more speci- 
alised advice by provinces, although these are not to be 
reduced to the six large areas suggested by the Luxmoore 
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Committee. Mr Hudson argued that if, as he trusted, 
agriculture was to be stabilised after the war, it was essen- 
tial that the same authority which helped the farmers should 
be able to see that they were efficient. For this purpose a 
national advisory service is essential. Mr Hudson’s con- 
Stant pressure for more efficient farming is most praise- 
worthy and most necessary. At the same time, the farm 
institutes are not to be put under central control. This 
step was recommended by the Luxmoore Committee, but, 
as The Economist pointed out at the time of its Report, 
this would involve a dangerous split between responsibility 
for general and technical education. Instead, a more uniform 
service is to obtain under the Education Bill, which requires 
each county to have at, least one farm institute. But respon- 
sibility for education remains with the education authority. 
The’ second main provision of the Bill is to facilitate 
agricultural loans on mortgage. Farmers are urgently 
demanding better credit facilities with which to finance the 
work of replacing and modernising their buildings and 
equipment. Owing to an unlucky financial history, the Agri- 
cultural Mortgage Corporation, which was formed in 1928 
for this purpose, has so far been a failure. It can lend at 
no lower than 44 per cent, and borrowing from it has 
progressively decreased. Further Exchequer assistance will 
now enable its rate to be lowered to 3} per cent, and the 
amount that can be lent to be expanded from £13 to £31 
million. All of this money will certainly be needed after 
the war. 


* * * 


War-damaged Churches . 


A new category of war damage payment, known as 
“church payments,” has been defined in an agreement 
between the War Damage Commissioners and a committee 
representing the Christian churches. The hypothetical 
nature of the market price of a church has rendered any 
“value payment” inappropriate, and the “church pay- 
ment” has beén defined as the smaller of either (1) the 
reasonable cost of “plain repair” of the war damage ; or 
(2) the reasonable net cost of building a “ plain substitute ” 
church. The most significant word is “reasonable,” since a 
“plain repair” to one church might well involve many 
times the cost of a “plain repair” to another church, 
although the original damage might be equally extensive. 
It is comforting to learn that the situation, character and 
tradition of the damaged buildings are to be taken jnto 
account, and that allowance is to be made for the cases 
in which for architectural, historic or other reasons, “ it 
may be in the public interest to secure exact reinstatement.” 
In a similar way, the building of “plain substitute” 
churches does not imply the planting all over the country 
of standard or utility churches. The new churches will 
vary in type or size according to the needs of the con- 
gregation, and consideration will be given to the environ- 
ment in which the new church is to be built, as well as to 
the type of building previously standing. For example, 
where in rural areas the church forms an integral feature 
of the landscape, it is laid down that replacement should 
be in materials and style to suit its situation. Wherever 
appropriate the aim will be replacement in the former 
materials. 


* * * 


Shorter Notes 


The following table gives the number of civilian casualties 
in air-raids since September, 1939:— 
Injured and Total 


Detained in Serious 
Killed Hospital Casualties 
Sept., 1939-Aug., 1940. 1,494 1,980 3,474 
t.-Dec., 1940...... 22,282 28,522 50,804 
sc | ae 20,863 21,839 42,702 
Total, 1942.......... 3,221 4,149 7,370 
Total, 1943.......... 2,357 3,462 5,819 
November ........ 119 238 3857 
December .......2.- 10 41 $1 
1944— 
January .......... 107 270 377 
February .......... 961 1,712 2,673 
SA s niktesaxsdee> 279 633 912 
BE cs seb susncves 146 226 372 
Totals to date....... 51,710 62,793 114,503 


Those killed during last. month’s air-raids included 65 
men, 63 women and_18 children under 16. 
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Industrial Effects of War 


(From a Correspondent in Ohio) 


Cleveland 
T= outline of principles for the termination of war 
contracts contained in the recent Baruch-Hancock 


: report urges that legislation for such settlement ought not 


to be delayed“ The result, should Germany collapse 
suddenly, might be calamitous.” Ohio manufacturers, 
among others, are in accord; they believe that business- 
men should be prepared for quick changes in outlook, no 
matter what they may be. a 

Businessmen in the Cleveland and Detroit districts have 
been particularly concerned with the making of two i1m- 
mediate arrangements: for prompt payments on war con- 
tracts in order that the funds may be used in restoring 
establishments to civilian work; and for the prompt removal, 
by the procurement departments of the forces, of Govern- 
ment-owned machinery from private premises formerly 
under operation for civilian goods. Compared with these 
concerns, the problem of the ultimate disposition of the 
entirely Government-owned plants is of less serious 
moment for the months immediately ahead, even though 
about $16 billions’ worth of plant is involved. Many 
thousands of special tools, obtained from the Defence Plant 
Corporation, many of them of no use after the war, have 
been set up in factories which were, before the war, 
privately owned and managed. Last fall, Detroit manufac- 
turers began to wonder whether it would be possible for 
their industries even to plan the resumption of peacetime 
production until they knew how soon after the war these 
machines would be taken out of the way of a re- 
converted production flow. 

Questioned recently on reconversion plans, Charles F. 
Kettering, vice-president of General Motors, said the auto- 
mobile industry could rot guess what parts of its organism 
would first be released from war production. It would 
depend, he said, on what the armies and navies are using 
in largest quantities at the end of the struggle. It might 
not be airplanes, which are most often mentioned in this 
connection ; but if airplanes still have to be produced in 
great quantity the automobile industry may be among the 
last in this country to return to normal products. 

About half the motor industry’s equipment and per- 
sonnel is now engaged on aircraft work. The entire eastern 
system of General Motors is thus employed, and much of 
the central group of plants. Large sections of Ford, 
Chrysler, Packard, Studebaker are similarly engaged. Of 
all the automobile plants, Packard is said to be the most 
completely engaged on aero-engine (Rolls Royce) and 
marine engine work; the company is regarded in Detroit 
as having turned out more production per square foot of 
space than any other automotive plant. Chrysler divisions 
have so many different contracts in each plant that each 
would have to have three cancellations before it could move 
on car production. Where special works have been built, 
like Henry Ford’s engine plant near Detroit and his air- 
plane plant farther west, operations could be continued 
while the older plants returned in part to automobile manu- 
facture—Ford is believed to be as well situated as any 
manufacturer for a quick return to normal work. Other con- 
cerns with their war production so arranged as to make 
partial resumption of civilian production not too difficult 
are Studebaker and Willys-Overland. It is possible that the 
latter firms, since they are smaller than the industry’s lead- 
ing three, may be given preference from Washington in 
the form of releases and quotas which will enable them to 
get away first in the race for the postwar market. 

The order of return to peacetime production is of serious 
concern to many industries, not only to the makers of 
automobiles. A company which is allowed to bring out its 
own brand of product ahead of its competitors will have a 


considerable and perhaps long-enduring advantage. Manu- 
facturers themselves are in no agreement as to how this 
question should be handled. 

Passenger-automobile production is unthinkable for the 
near future, due to shortages of bearings, electrical equip- 
ment, carburettors and tyres. (The synthetic-rubber pro- 
gramme went along well enough on the chemical end, but 
the commodity developed “bugs” in the Akron tyre 
factories.) Yet even if all these parts were obtainable, as 
they would be if the aircraft programme were tapered off, 
automobile plant reconversion would be slowed because the 
companies would be able to get all-metal bodies only from 
one or two sources. It is estimated that three to six months 
would be required for the industry to get into volume 
production even if its entire organism were released at 
one time. 


Changes in Design 


The industry’s intention is to resume production with 
1942 model cars, simultaneously starting its designing 
departments to work on improvements. What types of 
changes are apt to occur as a result of war experience? 

Though the automobile and other metal-working indus- 
tries of this part of the country have been able to make 
considerable savings in time and cost in the production of 
weapons, they have not hit upon methods of a great deal 
of peacetime value. They have achieved short cuts in air- 
plane output, but they expect airplane production to drop 
to 1§ per cent of what it is to-day. They have learned to 
produce tanks with great efficiency, but tank orders have 
been cut back. Changes instituted in the motor lorry have 
been almost entirely for military purposes, although the 
industry will henceforth be much more readily able to 
furnish motors which can withstand tropical heat and arctic 
cold. The automobile engine can be redesigned to generate 
much more power in proportion to its weight, and to use 
fuels of ro0-octane anti-knock equivalent or higher, pro- 
vided these fuels are to be available. It is expected the 
much smaller motor will eventually go back under the seat, 
where it was in the first passenger automobiles, but parts- 
makers, engineers and representatives of the petroleum 
industry who have questioned the automobile company 
Officers say changes so radical are five years away. However 
at least one airplane company is likely to start making 
automobiles, and since it has no automobile reputation to 
lose, it may furnish competition in design. 

The proposed redesigning of engines reflects the vastly 
increased yield of aluminium and magnesium that will be 
available to the metal trades. Economies in the metallurgical 
processes, particularly the newer ones, appear to be respon- 
sible for the statement occasionally made that technological 
disemployment will be accelerated after the war, but this 
would be true only if employment for a given tonnage of 
new material were comparable with employment for the 
same tonnage before the war. , 

The old bolt and nut industry has been watching the 
wartime inroads of welding with some concern. Chief 
recent applications of the process have been in the manu- 
facture of tanks and ships, products not likely to be made 
later in very large quantities ; but such postwar items as 
railroad box cars will be welded, and the spread of the 
process to civilian items will be accelerated by the avail- 
ability of great quantities of new machinery. 

The industries that have furnished the new machinery 
and workshop equipment seem likely to have a small 
market for which to reconvert, at any rate for several years 
after the war—their members have made an unsuccessful 
effort, in the renegotiation of their war profits, to get the 
probability recognised that they will have worked them- 
selves out of their market for a long time. These trades 












have been the backbone of industry in Cleveland and 
Cincinnati for two generations, and to a lesser extent in 
Chicago, and if the world now has all the machine tools 
and other capital goods of metal working that it needs, 
the older manufacturing sections of these cities are likely 
to compose a depressed area. Some American manufacturers 
have been arguing that all special machines should be held 
by the Government, and that a good deal of the existing 
Government-owned plant should be kept intact to meet 
any future emergency. 

Changes in processes are only part of the wartime 
changes that are likely to carry over into reconversion. The 
method of sub-contracting, whereby a manufacturer took an 
order from the Army or Navy and divided the parts work 
among scores and even hundreds of other manufacturers, 
was derived from the automobile, household appliance and 
other industries of this section. It has been carried further 
in munitions work than ever before, and may persist in 
a number of chains or associations of companies. 
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Within individual plants training methods have been per- 
fected to a great degree. Personnel work is greatly improved. 
Techniques of negotiation between unions and employers 
have been vastly elaborated, though the number of possible 
“ grievances ” has grown and strikes in this area frequently 
lead the nation in numbers. Factory workers have obtained 
a versatility of skill they never enjoyed before, although 
many oi them are now trained in specialties which wili 
have little market in peacetime. The numbers employed 
in the metal-working industries to-day are far larger than 
required for a well-balanced economy after the war. Most 
of the women and older people are expected to leave the 
shops at the end of the emergency, but there may remain 
a good many men for whom places will have to be found 
outside the metal industries, and even outside of industry. 
Some private advisers have been telling industrialists they 
should explain to their employees that industry’s redundant 
employment will have to be shared with the mercantile 
and service trades and building construction. 





(From a Political Correspondent) 


M& WENDELL WILLKIE gave up his fight for the 
Republican Party nomination for the Presidency 
nearly three months before the June 28th Convention which 
makes the choice: it was obvious he was not going to get 
anywhere, and further struggle within the party would only 
compromise the principles he championed by identifying 
them irrevocably with a losing faction. 

As a contender, Mr Willkie had many disadvantages 
besides his liberal and internationalist principles. For one 
thing, he was a defeated candidate. Now a defeated Presi- 
dential candidate in the United States is nominally leader 
of the party until the next nominating Convention, but this 
is strictly a courtesy title. The legal and actual control of 
the party’s central headquarters rests in the National Com- 
mittee of the party. The party’s representatives in the 
. Senate and House elect their own leaders and obey them 
or not, and act as a party or not, as they wish. State 
Governors are their own masters. America’s two major 
parties are not close-knit organisations with a recognised 
leader at all ; they are loose federations of office-holders and 
Iocal get-out-the-vote organisations ‘which work together in 
election years but have very few bonds of principle or 
interest apart from this. Party regularity means rallying 
around the standard in election years ; both parties con- 
tain the most diverse regional elements and interest groups. 

Before and after 1940, the bulk of the Republican dele- 
gation in Congress and the Republican National Com- 
mittee held views violently different from Mr Willkie’s ; 
the Congressmen acted on theirs even during the 1940 
campaign. Mr Willkie’s defeat destroyed what little 
authority he had then, and not even the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbour and the declarations of war restored it. 

Presidential politics in America shares the rule of the 
prize ring: once defeated, the champion “never comes 
back.” It becomes his duty to step aside and give some 
other contender a chance. The repeated defeats of Demo- 
cratic candidate William Jennings Bryan in the years before 
the previous war confirmed the maxim. Mr Willkie chose 
to disregard it: he was overruled. 

Another fundamental maxim of politics Mr Willkie dis- 
regarded was that of the election-year virtue of party regu- 
larity. He himself had been an active Democrat as late as 
1932. Deliberately he sought to appeal chiefly to the “ tired 
New Dea'ers” and the voters independent of party among 
whom his greatest strength lay, and sought to convince 
the party regulars that they could win only by such tactics 
—which is probably true, but bitter medicine for the regu- 
lars. In an election year, in a primary campaign, Mr Willkie 
publicly pra‘sed the historic revolts within the Republican 
Party—Horace Greeley’s in 1872, Theodore Roosevelt’s in 
1912, the elder La Follette’s in 1924. 

Mr Willkie did not indeed say in advance that he would 
bolt the party or sulk in his tent if he were not nominated, 
but he did say, “If my hand is not uvheld, the Republican 
Party will go down in defeat” in the November election. 
He may be right. but you cannot run a party on that basis, 
and party men knew it, chiefs and followers both. One 
minor party chieftain refused to meet him on his campaign 


tour because Mr Willkie had not recognised the obligation 
of the party hack to support anyone the Convention might 
nominate. On the contrary, Mr Willkie made it tolerably 
clear that he would prefer another four years of Mr Roose- 
velt to a nominee of Col. Robert R. McCormick. 

Now the Chicago Tribune is the daily morning fare of 
nearly a million mid-western families, most of them good 
Republicans who are kind to children and animals, who 
enjoy the Tribune’s comic strips, ignore its leaders, and 
soak in the poison from its cartoons and “slanted ” news 
stories without noticing it. It surprises and annoys them 
when eastern Liberals denounce the Tribune as _near- 
traitorous—the Tribune, which wraps all its insinuations 
in the flag. Incidentally, the Tribune has a substantial cir- 
culation in parts of Wisconsin. where Willkie campaigned 
before giving up. 


The Amateur Candidate 


Nomination for President is the supreme honour a party 
can give, so normally it is reserved for those who have 
spent their lives in its service and attained some such high 
rank as Senator, Governor of a state, or Cabinet Member. 
While occasional exceptions are made for successful 
generals, there is a blue moon rareness about taking a 
nominee straight from business, as the scared Republicans 
did in 1940 amid the thunder of the Fall of France. Mr 
Willkie made light of the objection to his non-political 
past, saying if it was experience the party wanted Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had had more than any of them. But 
custom is custom, and this one has a sound psychological 
basis. There are profound differences between politics and 
business, though each has its “bosses,” its bureaucratic 
aspects, its horse-trading aspects. A man cannot learn the 
trade of politics quickly, as many brilliant outsiders have 
discovered to their sorrow. The “party of business” has 
always found it necessary to maintain and subsidise a whole 
class of professional politicians to carry out its policies: 
it works better so. Mr Willkie worked hard at learning 
the trade of politics and made substantial progress, but not 
progress enough to satisfy Republicans who had got over 
their 1940 scare. 

hese various objections alone would have been enough 
to make his nominat‘on very difficult; it is notable that 
some of the leading Republican internationalists were keep- 
ing aloof or rallying to Commander Harold Stassen (who 
left the Governorship of Minnesota for active service in 
the Navy) or to Governor Dewey, rather than supporting 
the party’s most prominent internationalist. Moreover, the 
Gallup sampling polls showed Dewey rather than Willkie 
the second cho‘ce of most Stassen supporters, though 
Stassen is committed to more thoroughgoing international 
government than Willkie is, and Dewey to much less. 

But if there was no complete fusion between Willkie 
supporters and the internationalist wing of the party, it is 
nevertheless no use denying that his defeat is a big blow 
to Renublican internationalism. There is still an element, 
particularly strong in the mid-west, which thinks the United 
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States could have remained neutral if its policies had been 
less provocative. Some parents of boys in the armed Ser- 
vices still think this and cannot forgive President Rovse- 
velt for “taking their boys,” and Willkie comes in for the 
same condemnation. The unfortunate doubletalk to soothe 
isolationists indulged in by both candidates toward the end 
of the 1940 campaign gives such people a passionate per- 
sonal conviction that both broke their word. Wilikie’s 


later statement that one such bit of doubletalk was “just 


campaign oratory ” has been deliberately distorted and dis- 
seminated to make this point stick. 

Larger and more important is the group of pre-Pearl 
Harbour isolationists who say there are no isolationists 
any moré, but whose newfound internationalism is a palc 
and tentative affair beside Willkie’s. This group probably 
makes up the bulk of the Republican Party. Governor 
Dewey belongs to it. So does Mr Spangler, chairman of 
the National Committee. The Mackinac resolution of the 
. Republican Advisory Committee represents about the limit 
of theis venturesomeness. 

Both groups joined with Col. McCormick’s extreme 
“ nationalists” to freeze Willkie out of the nomination. 
. They did a good job of it, leaving the party’s inter- 
nationalists little to do except string along with those who 
give at least lip service to some sort of internationalism. 
That, however, is what the Republican internationalists 
did in the 1920 elections, with disastrous results. 

On the economic issues, Willkie’s fight has made more 
headway. However much they may denounce the New Deal 
and all its works, Republican regulars know that its major 
reforms are here to stay. And however much they would 
like to go back to the comfortable old Republican way of 
settling economic policy simply by dishing out favours to 
groups of supporters in the form of tariffs and subsidies, 
they are scared—scared of the economic consequences of 
the peace, as in 1940 they were scared of the military 
consequences of the fall of France. They are convinced 
that President Roosevelt is completely bankrupt as an 
economic statesman, and secretly they have lurking doubts 
of themselves. They know they will have to avail them- 
selves of the best brains in the country in industry, agri- 
culture, and, through them, even of the universities and 
labour unions to avoid disaster. One of their quarrels with 
Willkie was that he seemed to them too tolerant of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s makeshifts and too much a doctrinaire 
Liberal about substitutes. The fellow said the President 
wasn’t all bad and that the republican tariff policy was. 

The mid-west, now the most solidly Republican area of 
the country, was from the start the area in which Willkie 
was weakest as an aspirant for the nomination, not only 
among the professional Republican politicians and their 
regular cohorts, but also among the great mass of voters 
who were leaning Republican. Willkie’s Indiana accent and 
heartiness never made him seem one of them. The “ bare- 


‘ foot boy of Wall Street” epithet told sharply. Not that 


Wall Street is any longer an effective bogeyman in a mid- 
west that is paying off its mortgages instead of having 
them foreclosed ; but Willkie is so definitely an intellectual 
New York Liberal lawyer that his mid-west ties seem 
merely accidental. He gets excited about the civil liberties 
of Communists, the position of General de Gaulle, and all 
sorts of things that seem very remote to mid-west Republi- 
cans. “He talks too much” is a common mid-west com- 
ment; he also reads and writes a great deal more than is 
considered the thing to do for politicians in the mid-west. 

It is possible to poke all sorts of fun at Governor Dewey 
for obstinately refusing to admit his candidacy for the 
nomination, but that appeals to the mid-west sense of fit- 
ness better than the frank and obvious pursuit of the 
nomination by Mr Willkie up to April 6th. Willkie’s was 
too much a one-man show. 


American Notes 


The Foremen Go to War 


The foremen’s strike in Detroit, involving about 3,300 
men in 13 war plants, has been called -off, after unprece- 
dentedly sharp official rebukes. Both Mr Patterson and Mr 
Forrestal, the newly appointed Secretary of the Navy, have 
pointed out that it threatened to stop the production of 
Mustang fighters and important parts for almost every 
American military aircraft. Mr Patterson commented bitterly, 
“We have bombed the Germans’ aircraft engine factories : 
they do not need to bomb ours.” The foremen’s 
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strike had been going on for more than two weeks, and was 
reported to have caused minor riots at a Chrysler plant. 
The union’s leader puts at least part of the blame for the 
stoppage on the War Labour Board’s delay in handing down 
a decision. It is admitted by the Board itself that delay is 
made inevitable by the pressure of cases, many of which 
never would have been brought to it at all had the law 
been clearer. Bui in this instance there is an additional 
complication in the insistence of the companies that the 
foremen’s organisation is attempting to “ unionise manage- 
ment ” and that if it is not halted, collective bargaining will 
become a farce through the presence of union men on both 
sides of the conference table. The Automotive Council—an 
employers’ association—has taken space in a number of 
newspapers to put this view of the case. It no doubt will 
come as a welcome surprise to the foremen to discover that 
one of their duties is to carry on collective bargaining for 
the company ; and if they are not to be allowed to organise 
it would be only logical for them to press for an adjustment 
of salaries and privileges in accordance with their enhanced 
status. The hearings being held this week by the War 
Labour Board may be somewhat inhibited by the public 
hostility still aroused by the Montgomery Ward case, 
although most of this animus now is directed against Mr 
Biddle, the Attorney General, and his insistence on the 
“ great constitutional reserve of power enjoyed by the Presi- 
dent as Commander-in-Chief.” Mr Roosevelt in his press 
conference expressed .the view that the election at Mont- 
gomery Ward’s, which the union won by 1,750 votes to 
1,230, would end the incident, as the company had agreed 
to sign a contract if the union was victorious. This appears 
optimistic. The company has now fallen back on a refusal 
to include the maintenance-of-membership provision re- 
quired by the WLB—which it insists on calling the closed 
shop ; and two parallel investigations into all aspects of the 
case are going forward in the Senate and the House. It is 
clear gain for the Administration that Senator Barkley has 
persuaded the Senate committee to inquire into the labour 
background, for this will include Mr Avery’s intransigence ; 
but there seems to be no good ground—except from a 
—- standpoint—for a duplication of proceedings in the 
ouse. 


MILK CHOCOLATE 
& the Nation’s Milk 


Supply 


HE contribution of the Milk Chocolate 

Industry in ensuring Britain’s milk 
supply during these critical war years is not 
generally realised. 

Before the war this industry was using 40 
million gallons of milk a year. Cadburys took 
more than half of this vast quantity. It came 
from the counties of Hereford, Gloucester, 
Salop, Stafford, Flint and Denbigh where 
Cadburys have consistently encouraged dairy 
farming over a number of years. In these 
areas they have established four Milk Factories 
which have greatly assisted in developing milk 
production. Today these four factories alone 
collect and distribute sufficient fresh milk for 
well over a million people. 


Cadb ury means Quality 
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Gauleiters’ Round-up 


The biggest round-up of foreign and native Fascists 
in United States history is now on trial in Washington, 
charged with conspiring to overthrow the American Govern- 
ment for a Nazi dictatorship and trying to demoralise the 
armed forces. In extremis, the accused have shown a devo- 
tion to democratic safeguards and due process of law new 
to their careers. Their lawyers have even objected that a 
fair trial was impossible, because the court reporter worked 
for a firm with a Jewish executive ; and that there were 
too many policemen in court for a “ relaxed” trial. The 
case has been a long time coming to judgment, and post- 
ponements are still the order of the day. Early in the war 
the Attorney-General, with the admirable intention of pre- 
venting the persecution of Left-Wing elements which 
characterised the last war, announced that only where there 
was “clear and present danger” would prosecutions be 
undertaken. This display of tolerance only served to en- 
courage men like Joe McWilliams, the Brooklyn fuebrer ; 
and by the summer of 1942 a first indictment, in the 
Winrod case, was drawn up. One of the legal difficulties has 
been the fact that most of the overt acts committed by the 
defendants took place before the war, so that the present 
trial relies upon the Smith Act for Alien Registration, 
passed in 1940, for a conviction. Proof of sedition there- 
fore depends upon establishing a connection with the enemy 
as well as showing intent and a good chance of success. 
What Mr Biddle called “a most difficult, a terrible 
problem ”—the distinction between legitimate free speech 
for critics of the Government, and spontaneous sedition— 
remains unresolved. No definition has yet explored the no- 
man’s-land between sincere isolationism and the incitement 
to resistance to lawful authority which constitutes ‘sedition. 
Even now, the Chicago Tribune, with more sensibility 
than sense, describes the trial as 2 New Deal attempt to 
“smear ” isolationist Congressmen. How widely the net 
has been cast appears from the list of defendants, which 
includes Mrs Dilling, George Deatherage (Knights of the 
White Camelia), Joe McWilliams (Christian Mobilisers), 
William Dudley Pelley (Silver Shirts), Lawrence Dennis, 
the intellectual apologist for Fascism, and James True 
(America First). Whether any of the fish get away depends 
upon the ability of the prosecution to establish their con- 
nection with the absentee principals named in the indict- 
ment—the Nazi Party, the League for Germandom Abroad, 
the German Embassy, and others. 


* x * 


Imperial Headache 


It was reported from Washington recently that a Puerto 
Rican source had accused Governor Tugwell of living in 
palatial luxury, and averred that he was so hated in Puerto 
Rico that he had to travel: with an armed guard. This is 
a new variation on an old theme. Mr Tugwell has been 
attacked, from time to time, as dictatorial, socialistic, and 
inefficient. Such stories do less than justice to the quality 
of American imperial administration over the 19 million 
souls in the dependencies. Admittedly Puerto Rico is a 
sore spot. Immensely overcrowded, with few resources 
besides sugar cane, riddled with disease and lacking ele- 
mentary sanitary and educational facilities, the island pre- 
sents an economic problem of great difficulty which can 
be solved only by taking thought and action over a long 
period. Unfortunately the execution of such a plan is im- 
peded, not only by lack of widespread interest in the United 
States, but by the internal politics of both countries. Puerto 
Rican affairs in Washington are handled by an under-staffed 
and under-financed branch in the Interior Department’s 
Division of Territories, and by committees on territories 
in the House and Senate. Indifference competes in the 
latter with an irresistible temptation to use Puerto Rico 
and its New Deal Governor as sticks to beat the Adminis- 
tration which appointed Mr Tugwell; and in this, ready 
assistance is offered by the representatives of Puerto Rican 
interests opposed to the reforms and enterprise of the 
island’s present Government. An article in Fortune for 
May, by Joseph M. Jones, catalogues the results of Con- 
gressional wrath, from the cutting off of funds from the 
Puerto Rican Reconstruction Administration in 1940, the 
stopping of relief funds in 1943, despite unemployment of 
200,000, to the mutilisation of last summer’s Home Rule Bill. 
The Puerto Rican Government has a three-point -pro- 
gramme for land resettlement, industrialisation, and welfare 
which it is endeavouring to finance with the war increases 
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in the rum revenue. For its success, however, it needs the 
continuous participation of the United States rather than 
alternations of generosity, indifference, and interference, 
and machinery in Washington less sensitive to domestic 
politics. Imperial headaches are not exclusively British. 


x «x x 


Isolation in Wisconsin 


Much ink was spilt six weeks ago in the American 
press to explain that Mr Willkie’s catastrophe in Wisconsin 
was due, not to his internationalism, but to his own political 
ineptitude. New doubts about the degree of conversion in 
this traditional centre -of self-sufficiency are raised by 
Senator Robert LaFollette’s speech last week to the State 
Convention of the Progressive Party—a third party which 
exists in this state alone, but has considerable strength 
there. Senator LaFollette’s address was.frankly isolationist ; 
he warned his audience against the dangers of buying “an 
international pig in a beautiful poke.” Senator LaFollette’s 
father was one of the “little group of wilful men” who 
opposed the last war and America’s entry into the League. 
The present Senator carries on the family tradition. With 
Senator Taft’s .recent acknowledgment of the need for 
American participation in some sort of international machi- 
nery, isolationist sentiment appeared to have lost its intel- 
lectual ‘leadership. It may be that “ Young Bob” aspires to 
the mantle. It is too soon, however, to say that Mr Willkie 
did so badly because of his views on foreign policy. The 
very existence of the Progressive Party in Wisconsin— 
battered though it has been—has deprived both the national 
parties in that state of their brightest and best, the forward- - 
looking element which would almost certainly have pre- 
ferred Mr Willkie to Governor Dewey. The Wisconsin 
Republicans are for that reason regular and conservative to 
a degree remarkable even in their party. Nor does it follow, 
because Senator LaFollette remains true to the creed of 
his father, that the Progressives he was addressing are 
equally filial. In Chicago this week Governor Dewey 
received a dubious accession of strength. The Tribune, 
despairing of a candidate more unequivocably Nationalist, 
has decided to support the New York Governor. 


* * * 
Relaxing the Draft 


It is only a month since the Services pleaded with 
Congress to pass a National Service Act in order to main- 
tain war production and essential civilian services, from 
which they would be forced to draw vast numbers of men 
in the near future. The prospects for the Austin-Wadsworth 
Bill were not brightened noticeably, but substitute measures 
were introduced in both Houses. The aim was to induct 
men classified as unfit for military service—the 4F’s—into 
army labour battalions if they refused to enter essential 
industry. In the Senate a more extensive Bill was sub- 
mitted by Senators Bailey and Brewster, which would 
freeze all essential male workers in their present jobs and 
would force non-essential workers into war jobs at the 
penalty of being forced to serve in army work battalions 
without gaining any of the perquisites of military service 
like mustering-out pay or military life insurance. Its 
sponsors claim that the Bill would reduce the waste now 
caused by the -high rate of labour turnover and that it 
would be fairer than the House Bill, as well as more produc- 
tive, because it would apply not only to the 4F’s, but to 
men from 38-45 who are in no danger of induction because 
the Army does not consider them battle-worthy. Both Bills 
suffer from the fact that the Services, while all in favour 
of a labour draft, are not anxious to assume responsibility 
for the recalcitrants in any capacity. Nor does either appear 
very likely to overcome the hostility of both trades unions 
and employers, or the antipathy of the public. Their 
chances were not improved this week by the announcement 
of Major-General Hershey, the Director of Selective Service, 
that because the Services have an “ entirely adequate reserve 
of manpower in the 18-25 age-group ”—men over 30 in essen- 
tial jobs may expect to be deferred indefinitely ; and that 
those in the 27-30 age-group may rest easy for at least 
another six months, The resemblance to a complete somer- 
sault in Service policy may be greater in appearance than 
in reality. There is to be a tightening of deferments for 
men under 26, and this will leave both industry and agri- 
culture short-handed. But the announcement can hardly fail 
to blunt the apparent urgency of measures for industrial 
conscription. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Icelandic Independence 


HE common sovereignty of Denmark and Iceland, soon 

to be ended by unilateral action on the part of the 
Icelandic Government, has long been one of the curiosities 
of the political map of Northern Europe. Not since the 
peaceful division of Norway and Sweden in 1905 has a 
similar case arisen where the bond imposed by historical 
accident is to be peacefully severed. The circumstances in 
which the link to Denmark is to be dissolved serve, un- 
fortunately, to obscure the true pattern of Icelandic develop- 
ment over the past century. An Icelandic government under 
American military and British naval protection would be, 
in any circumstances, in a position to cut loose from 
German-occupied Denmark with complete impunity. The 
possible misinterpretation abroad of Iceland’s action is 
probably the only valid argument for waiting, as the King 
has urged, till each country is no longer occupied by a 
foreign power and is at liberty to conduct full negotiations 
on the subject. 

Even if the final act of Icelandic separation is not 
carried through, for any reason, on June 17th, as the Ice- 
landic Government proposes, there can be no doubt that 
it cannot long be postponed. To begin with, the union is 
an artifact of history, and originated in the tripartite union 
of Norway-Iceland-Denmark which dated from the four- 
teenth century. In 1814, Norway left the union and became 
part of the kingdom of Sweden. The sovereignty of Iceland 
was then left with the King of Denmark. A long struggle 
for independence through the last century at last gained 
Home Rule for the Icelandic Parliament, or “ Althing,” in 
1904. The last step, by which Iceland became a free and 
sovereign state united with Denmark by a common king, 
was gained in 1918. Since then, Iceland has been indepen- 
dent and sovereign in domestic affairs. But the Act of Union 
laid down that the foreign affairs of Iceland were to be 
conducted by Denmark and that the citizens of each 
country were to enjoy civic rights in the other. 

It is these limitations on independence which the Ice- 
landers seek to remove. Cancellation of the union by either 
side was in any case provided for in the terms of the 
Treaty of 1918. It was arranged that either party could 
demand negotiations for revision after 1940. If these failed 
to lead to a renewed agreement within three years, uni- 
lateral cancellation could take place subject to a certain 
majority of agreement in the assembly and in a subsequent 
plebiscite. This clause providing for abrogation of the 
treaty was a clear recognition of the Icelanders’ ambition 
for independence, and of the inevitability of separation if 
the threat of war between the Great Powers were to be 
continued. The experience of the Napolionic war and of 
the two major wars of this century has shown only too 
clearly that in the event of a major European conflict the 
geographical separation of the two small states is of greater 
importance than their political unity. In each case, Iceland 
and Denmark have been forced to take a different way ; 
Denmark can never be strong enough to dissociate itself 
entirely from a continental belligerent, while Iceland is 
equally unable to resist the nation exercising the greatest 
power at sea. In the present war, the truth of this con- 
clusion has been demonstrated more clearly than ever. 
The German invasion of Denmark in April, 1940, made 
it impossible for the King to exercise his functions in 
respect of Iceland. The Althing decided to allow his 
responsibilities to devolve, first, on to the Icelandic Cab‘net, 
and later on to a Regent, elected by the Althing. In May, 
1940, the German consolidation of the western coast of 
Norway led the British Government to extend its occupa- 
tion of the Faroe Islands to Iceland. 

In May, 1941, the Althing decided upon the policy of 
securing complete independence from Denmark. A declara- 
tion was made of Iceland’s right to make a unilateral break 
with Denmark according to the Act of Union. On the 


grounds that Denmark had not fulfilled her obligations to 

Iceland under the Act, and that the provisions for abroga- 
tion now enabled the Icelandic Government to take 
unilateral action, the Althing announced its intention to 
exercise its right and to cancel the Treaty ana establish a 
Republic after the lapse of three years. One month later, 
the British Government expressed its desire to remove its 
troops, provided they could be replaced by American 
troops, but since the United States was not then at war 
this could only be done if Iceland would invite the United 
States to assume the protection of the country. This invita- 
tion was issued, but only on certain conditions. The Ameri- 
can troops will be withdrawn immediately after the end 
of the war and during their stay will not interfere in the 
national administration of the ‘country. 

_The United States and British Governments have also 
given their full recognition of the absolute independence and 
sovereignty of Iceland and have given their promise to 
exercise their best efforts with the Powers making the 
Peace Treaty to gain universal recognition of Icelandic 
independence. Thus, the Anglo-American attitude to the 
impending action of the Icelandic Government has already 
been assured. In the present circumstances, little else 
is of major political importance. It had been intended to 
make the formal change on June 17th next, the anniversary 


. of the birth of Jan Sigurdsson, the leader of the independ- 


ence movement. This plan will probably be carried through, 
but a new element has arisen in recent weeks through the 
King’s plea for delay. It is, however, only the date that 
is in question ; there is no intention of withdrawing the 
decision to seek independence. 


Problems of Government 


Once complete independence has been established, how- 
ever, the future is less certain. In its foreign re‘ations the 
security of Iceland, like that of every small nation, will 
depend almost entirely on the powers and duties allotted 
to an international organisation for maintaining peace. Ice- 
land has to face the problem of government in a multiple- 
party Parliament. Some way of reconciling a multiplicity 
of parties with a firm Government will have to be found 
if the long tradition of Icelandic democracy is not to end 
in a series of weak, short-lived and ineffectual cabinets. 
Before 1942, a Conservative majority was able to gain 
sufficient support to maintain itself in power, under condi- 
tions roughly similar to those in Great Britain. A revision 
of the constituencies in that year, however, completely 
upset the balance. Some of the larger urban and coastal 
constituencies were split up to give a greater equality of 
representation compared with the very small rural con- 
stituencies. As a resukt, the members returned by all parties 
were increased, with the exception of the Farmers’ Party. 

Moreover, the old balance was further upset by the rudi- 
mentary machinery of proportional representation, whereby 
a certain surplus of seats in the Althing are distributed 
between the parties in proportion to the total votes recorded 
by each party. This mechanism resulted in 6 out of the 
Ir surplus seats being allotted to the Communist Party, 
3 to the Labour Party, 2 to the Conservatives and none to 
the Farmers. The total distribution is now Conservatives, 
20 ; Farmers’ Party, 15 ; Communists, 10, and Labour, 7. 

Since the Farmers refuse to co-operate with a party which 
brought about the change in constituencies, the only 
remaining combination that could command a majority 
are politically unworkable. The Communists cou!d hardly 
work happily in a Conservative Government, and even the 
Labour Party cannot accept the Conservative policy 
towards wage disputes. Out of this impasse, the Althing 
achieved a temporary solution. The elected Regent was 
able to construct a Cabinet of six Ministers, none of whom 
are elected members of the Althing. Their political sym- 
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pathies being known, however, the Cabinet has been made 
to reflect the proportions of parliamentary parties. The 
present Prime Minister being conservative in outlook, two 
of his Ministers are sympathetic to the Farmers’ Party and 
one each to Conservative, Labour, and Communist. The 
rigidity which such a solution imposes on the structure of 
democracy cannot, obviously, be maintained indefinitely. 
The establishment of a new and stable balance of political 
parties can be counted one of the main tasks before the 
independent Iceland soon to be created. 

This latest recruit to the ranks of fully sovereign and 
independent states is one of the smallest. The population 
of the whole country is only 124,000. But the standard of 
education is high and the tradition of democratic govern- 
ment: is very firmly rooted. Isolation would in any case make 
a high degree of local self-government inevitable and the 
chief effects of the coming change of status must be 
expected to be in the realm of sentiment. The events of 
the war and the growth of transatlantic aviation are bring- 
ing the Icelanders more closely into contact with the great 
society of nations than ever before. It is as well that they 
should henceforward conduct their own affairs. 


Allied Propaganda 
to 


Occupied Europe 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN NORWAY] 


In the free world, Allied propaganda to occupied countries 
is discussed only sporadically. In occupied territory, it has, 
at any rate until recently, been a subject of daily discussion. 
To the free world, the subject is theoretical; critics and 
defenders alike lack first-hand knowledge of the conditions 
under which it is received and of its effect on its public. 


People ynder occupation know this, but for their part are . 


in ignorance of the general background of events from 
which propaganda agencies select and adapt their material ; 
nor do they know the policy guiding propaganda. In either 
case, discussion of the subject is handicapped. Given good 
will, some of the difficulties might be overcome, but it is 
necessary for people in the free world to try to acquaint 
themselves with the fundamental experiences and views of 
people living under occupation and to bring an open mind 
to the problem. 

It is impossible in a short article to give people in the 
free world an adequate impression of the circumstances 
and attitude of the recipients of propaganda. It would in- 
volve trying to correct and supplement the picture the free 
world has constructed for itself of people under occupation, 
and which on so many points differs from reality. Active 
patriots, who come out from the stimulating, rich and alert 
political and intellectual life in an occupied country, feel 
astonishment, then consternation, and ultimately despair 
when they fully realise what assumptions neutrals and Allies 
have made about them. 

Nazi occupation and democratic resistance is an experi- 
ence with a deep and far-reaching effect on the community 
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and on individuals. The citizen has had to face funda- 
mental ethical and political problems, and individually to 
make up his mind about them; he has in consequence 
acquired a deeper insight and a clearer realisation about 
what those values are for which we fight. Political con- 
sciousness is found in wider circles than ever before. And it 
is not merely a primitive, emotional, nationalistic attitude ; 
there has developed a calm, reasoned, democratic conviction, 
an open mind, and a readiness to discuss fundamental and 
controversial matters without prejudice. It is true that the 
loss of normal, ordered society may give rise to moral 
problems, but it is overwhelmingly clear that the self-disci- 
pline, co-operation, and mutual helpfulness which have 
risen out of the background of official lawlessness give great 
promise for further constructive developments ; official law- 
lessness has created a heightened regard for constitutional 
law. A characteristic feature is also a strong and growing 
internationalism. The problems of state sovereignty and of 
the sovereignty of the people are regarded with deep 1n- 
terest, and a constructive attitude is prevalent. 





Freedom of Information 


The first of the four freedoms, that of speech and opinion, 
is at the centre of interest. Circumstances have given an 
added perspective to the discussion, and the concept has 
received a twentieth-century interpretation. The primitive 
right to speak one’s mind is not felt to be the central issue— 
experience has proved that it is difficult to prevent people 
from expressing an opinion—but the essence of the problem 
is felt to be the right of access to information. Even undet 
oppression man finds ways of saying what he thinks and of 
influencing the views of others, even if it cannot be done 
publicly. But the use of power to withhold, or pervert, 
essential information is looked upon as the sin against the 
Holy Ghost. 

Much disappointment might have been avoided if the 
policy behind the Allied propaganda services had been 
made available in a clear form. Recently Time described 
the function of the Office of War Information as being to 
supply “the truth, but not the whole truth.” This tallies 
perfectly with the conclusions: arrived at after four years’ 
observation of Allied propaganda. Its underlying assump- 
tion is, presumably, that the whole truth would have 2 
weakening effect. It is, of course, realised that some informa- 
tion has to be withheld for military and security reasons. 
But the restrictions operate more widely than that, with 
the result that people have to brave the Gestapo and listen- 
in all day and night in the hope of collecting valuable items 
from all the different broadcast services. The answer to 
the assumption about the dangerous effect of truth on 
morale was given by an old poiitician, who said in a dis- 
cussion of whether it would be wise to circulate. secretly a 
straightforward statement about a patriotic reverse, “ Truth 
has never weakened the front.” His view was not followed, 
for fear of such a weakening, and the result was uncon- 
trolled rumours which had a depressing effect. 


Nazi and Allied News 


In practice, wartime information, both of the Nazis and 
the democracie$, has two aspects: the provision of news. 
and political influence combined with. the stiffening of 
morale. News is given the greatest space, and it also serves 
the other objective. The Allied news services aim at pro- 
viding a corrective for the Nazi news services by publishing 
true items. This corrective function had a complete success 
over two years ago in the field covered, which is mainly that 
of military news. Until nearly the end of 1941, the German 
news services provided communiqués and other information 
with fictitious items. But the German propaganda authori- 
ties came to realise that too wide a discrepancy between 
their news and Allied news was a bad thing for them, and 
were sufficiently realistic to act accordingly. The un- 
restrained flights of imagination were given up, and since 
1941-42 German communiqués have been materially cor- 
rect. It must be considered a real victory that Allied infor- 
mation has forced the enemy to a complete reversal of his 
policy with regard to facts. But it is precisely after this 
achievement that the importance of the Allied news service 
has been constantly on the decline. Until 1941-42 it was in 
combat with the Nazi service in the field of war news. 
Now the enemy keeps quiet, although he still continues to 
be a menace, and the Allied news service is in a situation 
similar to that of “a fleet in being,” which by merely exist- 
ing contains enemy forces. It is strange that the BBC should 
rest content with being a “ propaganda machinery in being,” 
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and that no forward move has been made. Or has it not 
noticed the victory? 

The principles of selecting news material have caused 
comment. The ideal has been to provide encouraging mili- 
tary news in every programme, whether the whole of the 
news is good or not. The complete picture presented over 
a longer period may in consequence be distorted. Statistics 
about losses in Allied air raids made up of BBC figures 
can give curious results. It may happen that three raids are 
reported in the same transmission, and that the number of 
planes lost is mentioned for two where the figures are low, 
but passed over in silence for the third where the figure 
may be high. The policy with regard to military news has 
a hand-to-mouth character. This has shaken confidence, 
not in the truth of the details given, but in the whole 
picture they present. The effect is illustrated in a remark 
by a shrewd peasant woman. When asked whether she had 
had the day’s news she said that she had not, but that that 
did not make much difference, “for the London news is 
always good.” The cumulative effect of these daily doses 
of “good” news, which do not add up to great achieve- 
ment, is that people begin to wonder whether there are 


. forces making the Western Allies hold back. 


The Effects of Isolation 


Other types of news have been entirely put in the shade 
by the military news. On the political side, the Germans 
almost have the field to themselves. Democratic institutions 
and functions hardly play any part in the propaganda of 
the democratic states. It is clea:ly impossible for those who 
have not experienced a long term of total isolation to realise 
what isolation means, or what the cumulative effect of omis- 
sions in Allied information can be. By these omissions, 
four years of Allied information leave listeners under occu- 
pation with the feeling that in the fight for democracy, 
democracy itself has gone under. In the political field, the 
right of access to factual information is denied us by our 
own Allies and compatriots, who keep us under a. total 
blockade of ideas. The picture of the free world inferred 
from this is that politically and intellectually it has grown 
stale. This again undermines confidence in the prospect of 
constructive co-operation afterwards. We are becoming 
afraid of our Allies. 

The attitude of propagandists to their Allies or com- 
patriots under occupation causes concern. We are almost 
invariably talked down to. A recent report from a regular 
listener begins: “ The circumstance which has caused the 
gravest difficulties in radio work is the feeling that they 
did not take their task seriously enough.” Keen observers 
record that there is a remarkable difference in tone and 
frankness between the formulation of news in the BBC 
home service and in the European service. The motive for 
this must be that the European public is rated lower than 
the public at home. In occupied territory, one has a feeling 
of being treated like a child—patronised, encouraged and 
praised, but kept outside when serious matters are dis- 
cussed. From one point of view the effect may be disas- 
trous. In the propaganda directed to themselves occupied 
people are flattered more than they like, and nothing is 
revealed to them of the views held about them in the free 
world, as shown in a number of articles in periodicals: and 
dailies. When the frontiers are opened, and the occupied 
peoples realise how their free Allies regard them, their 
reaction may be violent. 

It is true that Allied propaganda works under great diffi- 
culties. Propaganda to neutrals, to free Allies, and to Allies 
under occupation present three entirely different problems. 
Contact with the public under occupation is meagre. 
The Allied propaganda agencies do not have the 
advantage of daily free criticism and interchange of 
views, and thus come to work in a somewhat rarefied 
atmosphere. And in the loud exchange of opinion in the 
free world it is difficult for the still, small voice from inside 
occupied territory to make itself heard, even when sugges- 
tions and requests have been got through the barrier. The 
result is that whereas as late as 1943 people were still eager 
to make and pass out suggestions and proposals for the 
radio, in 1944 there is a marked falling-off. It seems as if 
information workers inside the barrier, who are as active as 
ever, have resigned themselves to obtaining their material 
in other ways. The BBC seems to have been written off as 
a constructive collaborator in the political war. Its import- 
ance for military news is recognised. But it is difficult to 
understand why Allied propaganda has no higher ambition 
than to remain as “a propaganda arm in being.” 
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Portuguese Wolfram 
Exports 


[FROM OUR LISBON CORRESPONDENT] 


FOREIGN trade has recently been the subject of criticism, 
and the doyen of the Lisbon press, O fornal do Comercio, 
in a series of articles, discusses the extent and distribution 
of both imports and exports. From figures published by 
the National Institute of Statistics, the returns for January 
and February, 1943 and 1944, are as follows: 


(Contos = £10) 


Exports Value Imports Value 

Tons Contos Tons Contos 

Jan.-Feb., 1943. ..71,500 569,300 38,700 280,000 
= 1944... 74,000 609,500 168,500 545,500 


The increase in imports is not so. important as the export 
position, which is affected by wolfram shipments. Although 
there is admittedly some diminution of these, if the January- 
February, 1943, figures (1,764 tons) are contrasted with 
those for the same months of 1944 (964 tons), it should be 
borne in mind that these figures only relate to the ore that 
has passed through official channels. The point stressed 
by the journal already mentioned alludes to the undue 
importance of wolfram values in the current export returns. 
For January-February, 1944, they are put at 113,395 contos, 
a sum which is second only to the 170,000 contos brought 
in by sardines, and is even higher than the sum attributed 
to exports of wines and spirits, 92,000 contos. With some 
justice does O fornal do Comercio say: 

Unfortunately, whoever has visited the regions where wolfram 
has been found sees no trace of a general improvement 
resulting from receipts from this Eldorado. Nothing has been 
done to improve agricultural activity, either in methods or 
in tools. Wolfram has so far been but a factor of crisis... . 
It is the major event in Portuguese mineral exploitation, yet 
it cannot be described as really beneficial. 

This considered and wholly Portuguese opinion has, it must 
be conceded, a very special importance at this moment, both 
for Portugal and for her allies among the United Nations. 


Letter to the Editor 


Invasion Exchange Rates 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1R,—A note in your last issue (p. 653) suggests that, in 
pleading for rates of exchange in Western Europe on the 
basis of “establishing socially sound relations between the 
armies of liberation and their civilian Allies ” (in an article in 
the current Bulletin of the Oxford Institute of Statistics), 
I wish to fix “rates of exchange at variance with every 
economic criterion,” hoping “to maintain the chaos and 
confusion in which the continuance of wholly centralised 
control is the only method of making the machine work.” 

This inference is unjustified. My argument in favour 
of a “high ” franc rate was based on the internal policy of 
the British Government which successfully stabilised wages 
and prices and maintained the sterling exchange. A de- 
valuation of the franc under present social conditions would 
lead to violent wage demands and thus nullify the “ adjust- 
ment” to “every economic criterion.” The restoration of 
“laisser faire ” equilibrium in war is not likely to be has- 
tened by the policy. 

On the other hand the foreign income derived from Allied 
expenditure in terms of goods of the liberated territories 
would be cut. As, moreover, a rationing of the expenditure 
of the Allied soldiers is not likely, post-war relations be- 
tween the Allies and Western Europe (so supremely impor- 
tant for Britain) are likely to be endangered. 

This potential threat would be further aggravated by the 
fact that a policy which favours the speculator and the 
equity holder against the small rentier and wage-earner is 
likely to lead to further political extremism. The unfortunate 
diplomatic tactics of the US State Department, unhappily 
followed by Britain, increase this danger. 

Far from speeding the return to “normal” as the Note 
suggests, the policy criticised by my article would in all 
probability end all hopes of a moderate solution. A return 
to pre-1939 is neither possible (c.f. your article p. 650) nor 
desirable.—Yours, etc., T. BaLocn ~ 

Oxford. 
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co-operation, expansion, 
security ? 


Are trade slumps necessary ? After the war 
world-industry will have on its hands the 
biggest job of reconstruction in history .. . 
the job of helping to redeem the pledges of 
the Atlantic Charter. Anything approaching 
a ** slump ”’ either in the production or the 
distribution of vital supplies will not only 
block world-recovery, but will mean starva- 
tion and death for countless people who 
have suffered bitterly in the same cause as 
our own. If we are to ‘ iron out the bumps ” 
in the upward curve of world prosperity we 
must first check the irregularities of inter- 
national trade . . . replacing economic 
rivalry with collaboration, merging self- 
interest in mutual benefit, and harnessing 
rugged individualism to the disciplined 
purpose of a new ‘‘ combined-operations ”’ 
of world-industry. 


* * * 


This Statement is issued in support of continued 
industrial collaboration between the United 
Nations after the war. Announcements by the 
International Nickel Company of Canada, with 
the same purpose, have appeared in Canada and 
the U.S.A. 


Published by 
THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Grosvenor House Park Lane London W1 
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Finger-tip 
| CONTROL 


\ 
To meet and beat post-war competition you will need business 
equipment that is as efficient as the methods you will have to 
employ. That is why the trend will be more than ever towards 
steel. Only ball-bearing steel can provide that finger-tip 
control of drawer and door which never intrudes between 
intention and action @ Steel furniture is durable and strong, 


_ fire-resisting, vermin-proof, and keeps clean. And Sankey- 


Sheldon will show in their post-war programme that steel 
furniture can be beautiful as well with new contours, new 
colours and coverings to please the eye and touch. 


SANKEY-SHELDON 
STEEL FURNITURE & EQUIPMENT 
Chief Office .46 Cannon Street, London, EC4 


| : take my advice 
and cool it down with Grand Cut” 


Grand Cut 


FLAKE OR READY RUBBED 
2 oz. for 5/- 


Obviously a pipe of GRAND CUT alone 
smokes even cooler and more slowly. 


ISSUED BY GODFREY PHILLIPS LIMITED - 1844-1944 
SS, 
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American Wage Rates 
(From Our New York Correspondent) 


MONG the numerous great changes which the war 

has wrought in the US economy, few may be more 
significant than the transition of a considerabie part of 
American labour to an income of $50 a week from $25 a 
week. This, as the accompanying table shows, is what has 
happened in the five years from the beginning of 1939 to the 
end of 1943. 

The move to $50 and more from around $25 has, as 
would be expected, occurred in those businesses most 
directly related to the war effort. Partly it has resulted 
from a lengthening of hours by something like a third, with 
much of the increase requiring compensation at overtime 
rates, and partly it has resulted from increases in hourly 
rates. The increase in hours has been much more pro- 
nounced in the “war” industries than in the “civilian” 
lines, as has been the rise in average weekly pay. And 
during the same period employment has shi%ed extensively 
toward the higher paying jobs. While total non-agricultural 
employment rose by 3,598,000 to 37,944,000 between 
January, 1939, and October, 1943, according to the Federal 
Reserve, employment in manufacturing rose.6,810,000 to 
16,169,000. ; 

In the change during these five years several basic factors 
have been at work. First, the need to utilise the incentive 
of higher pay to mobilise workers into war production was 
recognised ; to a large degree demand and supply forces 
operated in the labour market. Second, the national policy 
of improving the lot of workers by enforcing the payment 
of overtime over 40 hours has been carried over generally 
from pre-war times; in some labour shortage areas a 
minimum week of 48 hours has been decreed without affect- 
ing the payment of overtime rates for the final eight hours. 
Third, thé “ Little Steel formula,” and the official efforts 
to “hold the line” against inflation, while acting as a 
deterrent against increases, have not been too clearly 
defined nor too rigidly adhered to, especially where the 
need for increases was deemed large and where Jabour 
organisation was strong. And fourth, employers’ ability to 
pay has generally been present: the Government has been 
the chief buyer and has provided the funds, and, even 
where it did not do so fully, existing tax rates on cor- 
porations have meant that much of the increased expense 
has come from the Treasury. According to Department of 
Commerce estimates, corporate profits before taxes rose 
from $5,320 million in 1939 to $22,800 million in 1943, 
and after taxes, from $4,088 million to $8,200 million. 

There are large disparities in incomes between occupa- 
tions ; they run to $25 a week and more in the averages, 
and even larger figures for specified: jobs, companies and 
areas, and compare with disparities which were only of 
the order of $10 a week five years ago. In terms of real 
wages, experience has differed widely: many have had 
increases far in excess of the 25 per cent rise in the cost 
of living shown by the (disputed) cost of living index, 
while many with fixed incomes have not. Many have ex- 
perienced a major improvement after allowing for both 
higher living costs and taxes, while many others have had 
their standards of living sharply reduced. The rise in the 
cost of living has been different in different regions, which 
further complicates the picture. 

In short, the country has experienced an extensive re- 
distribution of income at the same time that total income 
payments have risen from $71 billion in 1939 to an esti- 
mated $142 billion in 1943. This redistribution is pro- 
ductive of labour troubles and of interruptions to pro- 
duction. The disparities also have presented difficulties 
which Congress has found insoluble in levying adequate 
taxes to close the “inflationary gap”; a tax adequate to 
raise revenue and tap expanded incomes is unbearable to 


those who have had no increase in income, while a tax 
bearable to the latter is wholly inadequate. : 
This development presents problems for the future as 
well as for the present. Workmen accustomed to $50 a 
week and more have already indicated their unwillingness 
to accept a reduction after the war, and have already 
announced the objective of achieving the same weekly 
compensation for a shorter work week. And other work 
groups which have obtained less of an increase demand 
that the disparity be reduced by raises for themselves. 
Employers, on the other hand, protest that they cannot 
continue such large payments in peace-time, that competi- 
tive conditions will be impaired and ability to operate 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS AND Hours* 




















| Weekly Earnings Hours 
| Jan., Oct., Jan., Oct., 
| 1939 1943 1939 1943 
— . cc _ ‘ EE — — 
All manufacturing...........00.00... | 23-80 44 -90 36 “6 | 45-4 
MAMMRAUAARNIUOI 656.64: 6.06. ose 5d oes ar ninisaneie | 31-55 | 59-93 34°3 47 6 
Blast furnaces, steel works and rolling | | 
la asd Saath gx aca 4h wiacecd scenes | 28°18 | 52-99 33-8 46-3 
tron and steel forgings............... | 27-74 | 58-60 36-3 48 -8 
OE eee ee renee | 28+17 | 55-34 38-1 51-3 
Cash registers, adding and calculating | | | 
IR aco. clare ois Aca: <iaocc-oic.5 ce 28-47 | 62-24 35-0 | 52-0 
Aluminium manufactures ... ne | 26°35 | 50-07 38-3) |) 47-7 
Petroleum refining \................. 35-75 | 56-10 | 366 | 46-0 
Building construction................ 28-15 50-54 | 30-3 | 39-7 
\ { 
Knitted underwear .................. 14 -39 25 -56 34-5 | 41-3 
PUM OMNIS 6 5s 6o ccc kcccsceccsves | 18 -03 32-65 38-3 | 42-8 
Corsets and allied garments........... | 16-54 28 -47 36-2 40-6 
Boots and shoes..................... | 18-54 | 28-33 37-9 38-5 
Telephone and telegraph ............. | 30-90 36 -48 39-0 42-0 
NN oor c s oance oe cc wc wee | 23-92 24:93 | 42-9 39-9 
Dyeing and cleaning. ................ | 19-12 | 29-36 | 40-4 | 44°) 
Oct., 1939 | | 
Divot ee $ | 
Farin wage rates (per month)......... ; 31-13 | 69-27 aa 
Washington (State).................. ; 48°50 | 139-75 ais 
I i cic wccgiedeseveceievess aes | 56-00 132-50 | a 
Nicolo aa ndiu Sicineiaieieiestnxiadiarats | 38-25 | 74-00 | oes 
PS aieickare cs wiocb. e's. aa S-4 6 win: Seo-escwrscers 26-00 | 65-50 | Ses 
SONNE COON ono ok kc cece cece 15:75 {| 31-00 aes 
| 
Jan., 1939 i 


3 $ | 
100-0 | 124°8 
100-0 | 133-9 
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Cost-of-living index 
Wholesale prices 








* The figures for earnings and hours are not statistically comparable between the 
two dates, though figures in each column are comparable. The 1939 figures are 
simple averages, for 1943 are weighted ; however, the trend they show is believed 
representative, if not precisely measured. 


jeopardised. Those in lower-paying industries say they 
cannot close the gap. Those concerned with exports fear 
inability to compete. 

Advancing technology has in the past provided the basis 
for higher wages. But this greater productivity of labour 
has in fact had little to do with labour skill: it has 
resulted much more from provision of better tools by capital 
investment, If this rapid rise in wage costs impairs profits 
(as many fear), capital investment might be restricted so 
that industry’s ability to valorise higher wages will be 
impaired. While technology has advanced during the war, 
much of the increase in productivity has occurred in pro- 
duction of war materials and probably cannot be carried 
over directly into output of peace-time goods. 

Labour, management and, by no means least, Govern- 
ment, have a knotty problem to face in the attempt to 
establish post-war conditions both of full employment and 
of full production for a higher standard of living. 
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Business Notes 


Back to Normal 


As was anticipated, the rubber share boomlet did not 
outlast the week, and from Friday of last week onwards 
selling pressure tended to predominate in this market. 
Some prices have fallen back substantially, but the general 
level is still higher than before the rise. There has been 
some profit taking, but selling quickly depresses prices, since 
jobbers are not prepared to take on stock at these levels. 
The undertone in rubber shares is, therefore, likely to 
remain week for some time. The rest of the market has 
also returned to something like its pre-Budget condition of 
lethargy, but there are a number of spots where specula- 
tion is still considerable, notably the shares of certain 
shipping companies in respect of which offers similar to 
those for Lamport and Holt are thought to be likely. This 
speculative business and a rather larger flow of investment 
demand from the small man, such as always follows a sharp 
rise in prices, suffice to keep the number of bargains above 
the pre-budget level. This week has brought a scarcely per- 
ceptible reaction in both industrial equities and fixed in- 
terest stocks. By and large, however, the rise of 2.84 per 
cent which occurred in the former index of The Financial 
News in the two and a half weeks following the Budget, has 
been virtua'ly maintained. The rise in the fixed interest 
index was less than one-tenth as great, and one-third of it 
has been lost. The rise in industrials appears to have been 
assisted by a few increases in dividend, but these have been 
rarer of late than in the early months of the year. The 
undertone is reasonably firm, but it may be doubted whether 
prices will stand up to any adverse development as well 
as seemed probable before the latest rise. 


° 
x * * 


Abnormal Sterling Balances 


In the course of the House of Commons debate on the 
international monetary plan a speaker estimated the 
abnormal sterling balances accumulated in London during 
the war at £1,000 million. He was corrected by another 
speaker, who gave the figure as £2,000 million, and that 
estimate has quite unjustifiably passed into general cur- 
rency as an authoritative figure. The latest figures of over- 
seas sterling holdings (cash, bills and securities) are as 
follows :— 

Latest Date In £¢ millions 

India April, 1944 

Eire Dec., 1943 

O Now 
July, 1941 
Jan., 1944 
Nov., 1943 

Argentina Dec., 1943 

Egypt Dec., 1943 

Colonial Currency Boards. . Mar., 1943 

South Africa ............. April, 1944 


1,375 
* Interest Free Loan. 


It would be wrong to regard this total as representing 
abnormal sterling. At the outbreak of war the sterling 
maintained in London by the monetary authorities of the 
above countries was around £250 million. This represented 
currency reserves apd normal working balances. The cur- 
rency reserve requirements wil! have increased considerably 
with the expansion in note circulation in each of the coun- 
tries concerned. It would, therefore, be quite erroneous to 
put the “ abnormal ” sterling balances at more than £1,000 
million at present. It may be interesting to compare the 
growth in these sterling balances with the total overseas 
disinvestment figure given in the White Paper on the 
sources of war finance. For the four years to the end of 
1943 this disinvestment amounted to £2,843 million, a 
figure representing the sale of gold and foreign assets and 
the growth in overseas debt. 


* * 


Argentina’s Sterling 


The report of the Central Bank of Argentina for 1943 
publishes the latest available figure of the sterling held in 


London on official Argentine account. The figure as given 
in the report is 714 million pesos—say, £42 million for the 
end of 1943—and has risen from 295 million pesos, or 
£17,500,000, at the end of 1942. This-increase in the Central 
Bank’s sterling reserve is only a part of the exceptional 
strengthening of the gold and exchange reserve. For the year, 
the combined total increased by 1,298 million pesos, a move- 
ment which accompanied a favourable balance of payments 
of 1,181 million pesos for the year. The Central Bank com- 
putes that this favourable balance was made up as to 735 
million pesos in “free” currencies and the remainder in 
“compensation” or blocked currencies (among which 
sterling must ruefully be classed at present). The increase 
in the Central Bank’s holding of sterling would have been 
even greater had there been no repatriation of sterling debt 
during the year. Such operations amounted to 144 million 
pesos, or £8,500,000. Al'owing.for this factor, it would 
seem that the Aszentine holding of sterling increased 
during 1943 at the rate of nearly £3,000,000 a month, and 
on the safe assumption that this rate of expansion has been 
maintained this year, the amount of blocked sterling held 
on Argentine account must by now have topped the £50 
million mark. The value of this sterling, says the report of 
the Central Bank, is duly guaranteed by the British Govern- 
ment by a special gold clause. The more general comments 
of the Central Bank’s report, dealing with the economic 
situation in Argentina, give some interesting information 
on the. shift of Argentine economic activity from agriculture 
and towards industry. This diversion of economic activity 
has been partly enforced on Argentina, and is the outcome of 
inability to export primary commodities in their wonted 
quantities and to import the required amount of manufac- 
tured goods. But it would be unwise to assume that this 


greater diversification of economic activity will disappear 
after the end of the war as rapidly as it has taken place. 


* * * 


India’s Dollars 


Messages from Washington suggest that some altera- 
tion may recently have taken place in the arrangements for 
the disposal of India’s direct US dollar income. Hitherto, 
by arrangement with the British Government, India has 
surrendered to the UK Treasury any dollars it may have 
acquired in the course of its external payments and has 
taken sterling in exchange. The whole of the Reserve Bank’s 
accumulation of foreign exchange has, therefore, taken the 
form of sterling. Now it is suggested that US dollars may 
be retained by the Reserve Bank and that their accumula- 
tion should allow India to place its post-war purchases 
of industrial equipment and other goods with rather greater 
freedom than if the whole of the exchange reserve consisted 
of sterling—that is to say, the orders can be placed in 
America as well as in Great Britain. The deductions drawn 
in the United States from this suggested change in the 
financial arrangements between India and the United King- 
dom seem rather exaggerated. India’s direct dollar income 
has, until now, been small. Most of the merchandise trade 
between India and the United States was canalised through 
British merchants before the war and is even more exclu- 
sively “sterlingised ” now that the commcdities in ques- 
tion are, for the most part, handled by official controls. 
The main direct United States dollar income of the Indian 
authorities would be that derived from American military 
expenditure in India for which rupees are required and 
which falls outside the reverse Lend Lease aid now being 
given by India to the United States (though not to Britain). 
The bulk of this American expenditure, however, is met by 
sales of gold in the open market and, therefore, involves 
no direct dollar payments to India. The present change in 
procedure would not have been possible if the British 
dollar position had not improved. 


* * 


Training of Craftsmen 


Mr George Wansbrough, in an article in last Monday’s 
Times, analysed the pos‘tion of skilled craftsmen in in- 
dustry. He made several constructive suggestions for raising 
their status and standards ; arid it would now be interesting 
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and useful to have the reactions of employers and trade 
unions to his proposals. It is generally agreed that the 
proposed provision for techriical education in the Educa- 
tion Bi'l is still inadequate. In the past there has been a 
wrong attitude towards the skilled workman, due largely 
to the wrong kind of educationi. School teachers, parents 
and the boys themselves have tended to believe that the 
“white collar man” was inherently superior to the manual 
worker and that there was somethinig degrading about 
working at the bench—while the need for a long apprentice- 
ship and the preference for earning money at once acted 
as powerful deterrents. Mr Wansbrough urges that skilled 
workers should be put on the same level as office employees, 
in the matter of stability of employment, holidays, pensions 
and: cther benefits, and that they should be paid weekly 
or monthly rather than by the hour. Parallel with the raising 
of the skilled workmen’s status, he asks for opportunities 
for a more rapid promotion to foreman grades and an 
altogether different evaluation of foremanship. Instead of 
the present Ordimary National Certificate in specialised 
branches of engineering, which does not give a sufficient 
grasp, either in theory or practice, of the fundamentals of 
engineering, he suggests a standard three-year course in 
engineering, with a single certificate covering engineering 
qua engineering. This would give a more s¢tisfactory train- 
ing and grounding, and would include courses in economics 
(a subject far too neglected at present), to be taken by all 
craftsmen, whether they intend to remain craftsmen or to 
become supervisors. Beyond this, there would be a Higher 
National Certificate, for those who wished to specialise. 
The whole programme of technical education would be 
worked out in conjunction with the education authorities. 
These suggestions should be carefully studied by all those 
responsible for education or industry. It is probably not 
an exaggeration to say that, uniless something along these 
lines is done, Britain’s ability to compete successfully in 
pory-war markets may be endangered. 


* x x 


National Defence Bond Drawings 


The first drawings of National Defence 24 per cent 
Bonds for redemption at par in September 15 next will 
amount to 20 per cent of the nominal amount of bonds 
created. These bonds were issued to the total of £100 
million in April, 1937, and the prospectus stated that they 
would be redeemed at par by annual drawings beginning 
in 1944, each drawing being for “not less than 20 per cent 
of the nominal amount of the bonds created.” The bonds 
are, therefore, at most a five-year maturity and they are 
widely held by banks and money market houses. There 
was some doubt whether the Government would exercise 
its option to redeem more than the minimum of 20 per 
cent at the next drawings and in view of the ease with which 
short-term debt of this nature could be replaced more 
cheaply than at 2} per cent, there had been pessimists who 
anticipated that the Government might redeem the whole 
of the loan at the first possible opportunity. These fears 
have now been set at rest and the Government will, in fact, 
only insist on its minimum rights. The right to redeem 
at par more than the 20 per cent minimum in future years 
remains intact and the amount to be drawn on these occa- 
sions will be prescribed before each drawing. 


x * * 


Co-operative Movement 


The Co-Operative Movement is putting forward impor- 
tant proposals for the development and greater co-ordination 
of its various branches and for a large scale expansion of 
\ts activities. These would have been considered by the 
Whitsun Congress had it not been postponed because of 
travel restrictions. The majority report of a special com- 
mittee which has been inquiring into the structure and 
functions of the Co-operative Movement suggests that there 
are large gaps in the retail services which it provides, 
and that the retail side is not keeping pace with new 
developments in private retail trade. To remedy this, it 
1s proposed that the Co-operative Union should be recog- 
nised as the central co-ordinating body of the Co-opera- 
tive Movement. It is further proposed that a develop- 
ment council be set up in each district of the Co-operative 
Union to plan the filling of the gaps in retail services, 
and the further development of co-operative trading, both 
tetail and wholesale. A minority report opposes almost 
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all the proposals of the majority, finding in their defini- 
tion of spheres of influence an attack on the CWS Retail 
Society. 


ICI Results 


The consolidated accounts of Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries and 80 of its subsidiaries for last year, dealt with in 
some detail on page 696, show a fall of some £3,548,000 1n 
manufacturing and trading profit before tax to £17,222,253. 
This is fully absorbed by the EPT cushion and, owing to 
minor adjustments, the net amount available is higher 
than in 1942 by some £169,000. This is used to strengthen 
the war contingencies reserve of the parent company, which 
shows a net increase on the year of £500,000. The surplus 
of the group is up by £835,500. The fall in profits is ascribed 
mainly to rising costs without compensating increases in 
selling prices, probably a result of the scaling down of 
margins on Government contracts. The only information as 
to costs is that about £2,200,000 was spent on research and 
development in the group’s own works and _ laboratories, 
exclusive of contributions to research associations. The 
statutory balance sheet shows a number of changes of sub- 
stantial amount, due in the main to simplification of the 
group’s structure. In pursuance of this policy, the ICI Dye- 
stuffs, Fertilizer and Synthetic Products, Lime and Paints 
companies have been liquidated during the year. Against 
this the group has acquired the whole capital, of a nominal 
value of £94,900, of Blacktock and Macarthur, paint manu- 
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facturers, and a minority interest in Holoplast, Ltd., 
makers of a structural material from laminated plastics. Im 
his statement, Lord McGowan has a good deal to say 
on the benefits of co-operation—particularly international 
co-operation—as against competition. As to the group’s own 
programme, Lord McGowan merely said that they planned, 
not only an increase in research outlays, but to spend many 
millions on fixed assets in the post-war quinquennium. 


x * * 


Turnover Split Up 


A corner of the veil in which the activities of the 
group are shrouded is lifted by Lord McGowan in his 
statement to shareholders. Unfortunately, the figures refer 
only to 1942 and no comparison is given. In that year, when 
the disclosed revenue was £22; million, aggregate gross 
manufacturing and trading proceeds amounted to {£105 
million. Of this wages, salaries and all payments in con- 
nection with pensions absorbed £30} million and all other 
costs £56 million. Obsolescence and depreciation took a 
further £3} million, leaving £15 million, to which has to 
be added £1,500,000, miscellaneous revenue, apparently 
before tax. Taxation at home and abroad, mainly EPT, 
absorbed £123 million, leaving approximately £1,000,000 
to be added to reserves and £3,000,000 for the payment of 
tax-free dividends. Such a statement as this is so un- 
common in this country as to call for notice and approval. 
But, beyond the mere total of £105 million, it is of little 
value for any serious purpose. If the figures refer to the 
whole earnings of the group and not only to those attribut- 
able to ICI, they suggest that the tax-free profits, both 
retained and distributed, were only some 4 per cent on the 
capital and reserves. Ii is also possible to obtain a propor- 
tion between the shares of the wage earner, the Govern- 
ment and the proprietors. There is, however, nothing in 
this split up which makes it possible to determine the 
cost of any particular function, such as administration or 
selling, of materials used’ or power consumed. It is only by 
the publication of such figures on a reasonably standardised 
basis that it is possible to obtain a real picture of what is 
going on. Whether one envisages a system of private 
enterprise, or one of state control, it is necessary to know 
the cost, in terms of all factors of production, of the various 
functions performed, if the national effort is to be so directed 
as to achieve the best results. 


*- * * 


Lamport and Holt Enquiry 


Apart from other unfortunate features of the affair, 
there has arisen a minor storm in stock market circles on 
the question of leakage of information as to the offer for 
Lamport and Holt shares which was finally accepted. 
Unless full details are revealed, it will never be possible to 
say exactly what happened, but there seems to be no doubt 
that there was a short period, after the closing of the house, 
when some people knew the terms and the jobbers did not. 
There were dealings of considerabte amount during that 
period and a sub-committee has had the whole matter under 
consideration. No final decision has as yet been taken, but it 
is clear that the main complaint is that members of the 
exchange were not informed of the facts. In that case, there 
seems little room for disciplinary action against them, and 
the sole course open to the committee would be to cancel 
the bargains. It seems doubtful whether the committee 
will feel that anything can be done, and, regrettable as that 
would be, the most profitable line of approach to the 
problem is surely to attempt to prevent recurrence of such 
events. A genuine leakage of information through the board 
of a company cannot be prevented from outside, but there 
is no evidence that this occurred. What seems to be wrong 
is that the dissemination of information was not properly 
handled at some stage. It has long been apparent that, if 
anything approaching justice is to be the first consideration, 
the whole method of distributing company news needs 
looking into. On the one hand, company statements are, in 
an appreciable percentage of cases, such as to mislead all 
but the most cautious. On the other, the machinery of dis- 
tribution is insufficient to ensure either that the whole of 
the press or that all members of the Stock Exchange shall 
receive the news promptly. This is especially the case when 
the announcement is made after the closing of the Stock 
Exchange. There would seem to be no reason why, after 
the best solution has been threshed out by consultation 
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between the various parties concerned, one or more standard 
methods of announcement should not be prescribed. 


* x x 


Cotton Mill Amalgamations 


The Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ Associations 
met last week and decided to oppose the compulsory amal- 
gamation of spinning mills. It was not divulged from where 
the proposal had come, but it is believed to have been put 
forward from more than one source. The Cotton Board’s 
post-war report, published last January, does not discuss 
the suggestion. The Federation’s General Committee passed 
the following resolution :— 

This General Committee sees no particular virtue in the 

formation of further combines in the spinning trade and con- 

. Siders that it is purely a matter for individual members to 
decide for themselves in the light of their own necessities, 
wishes and experience. 


About one-third of the 39 million spindles in the Lanca- 
shire area are owned by combines. It has been suggested that 
by further combinations of about two million spindles each, 
the number of controlling units in the trade should be 
reduced to some twenty. Such a proposal was previously 
discussed by the trade in 1927 and 1928, when the industry 
was suffering a severe depression. At that time it was agreed 
that amalgamation would not only solve the financial 
problems then prevailing, but that other benefits would 
accrue: for example, savings in fixed interest charges, better 
use and disposal of waste products, bulk buying of cotton 
and mill stores, specialisation and concentration of pro- 
duction, saving in management expenses and directors’ fees, 
central control of policy, elimination of some intermediaries, 
and centralisation and control of selling. It is worth noting 
that little was done to execute that policy. One problem of 
supreme importance that the cotton trade has to face after 
the war is the modernisation of its plant. 


* * * 


Engineering Wages 

The award by the National Arbitration Tribunal of 
an increase of 4s. a week in the national bonus of aduit 
male. engineers, with corresponding increases for juveniles, 
can hardly be expected to raise enthusiasm in ‘the unions, 
who had asked for a ros. increase. But under the circum- 
stances, and considering that the Employers’ Federation 
had rejected the claim outright, they would be unwise to 
be too critical. Award No. 555, issued with remarkable 
speed, has the supreme advantage over its predecessor, 
No. 326, of being intelligible, and it should not give rise 
to trouble over interpretation, such as led to the Barrow 
stoppage last October. The irfcrease will apply to women 
working as “ men,” though not to women on women’s work. 
Their wages will be considered separately. This seems a 
pity, since the disparity between men’s and women’s wages 
and the low rates of women on the National Women’s 
Schedule have caused much hardship. The unions’ case, 
in support of the ros. claim—which would have cost about 
£31 million a year—was that engineers occupy a key posi- 
tion both in the war and after it, and that they must safe- 
guard their post-war standards ; that they have worked for 
nearly five years under a tremendous strain ; that a high 
level of profits is being earned by engineering firms gener- 
ally, and that employers are already preparing their post- 
war plans. The employers’ case, put by Sir Alexander 
Ramsay, was based largely on the arguments that earnings 
in the engineering and allied industries were the highest of 
any industrial group, and that progressive advances had 
been given since the war. Since 1938, the following in- 
creases have been secured—an advance of 2s. a week in 
June, 1939, and a further advance of 5s. a week in Feb- 
ruary, 1940, both by agreement with the unions. The 
National Arbitration Tribunal awarded an increase of 
3s. 6d. in January, 1941, 5s. in December, 1941, and, in 
March, 1943, transferred 20s. from the national bonus to 
the basis rate and added 6s. a week for time-workers. Thus 
between 1938 anid 1943, time-workers’ wages increased by 
21s. 6d. and those of piece-workers by 15s. 6d. a week, 
with an increase of 2} per cent in the minimum percentage 
addition. Certain special categories have also had increases, 
such as skilled toolroom operatives, maintenance men, in- 
spectors, setters-up and markers-off, and pattern-makers, 
by agreement with the unions. In the long run, these 
arguments about increases in wages are really beside the 
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point. What matters is the increase in prodactivity in the 
industry, which alone can determine whether or no high 
wages can be paid. 


x * * 


Accountants and Co-ordination 


The comments of Mr Richard A. Witty, president of 
the Society of Incorporated Accountants, at the annual 
meeting on Thursday fully confirm those of Mr C. J. G. 
Palmour, dealt with on page 656 of The Economist of 
last week, so far as co-ordination is concerned. Without 
the wider co-operation hoped for, it is impossible to present 
a Bill to Parliament, but the views of the Society corre- 
spond on all matters with those of the Institute, and they 
will embark on a partial and voluntary scheme, pending 
agreement with the Scottish bodies and the Association 
of Certified and Corporate Accountants. It can only be 
hoped that the former at least will see the need for the 
establishment of common standards in the interest of the 
country as a whole. While most of his speech was neces- 
sarily devoted to matters of domestic interest, Mr Witty 
referred to one other development of public concern, the 
conversations with the Sub-Committee of Vice-Chancellors 
of the Universities. The scheme actually considered is one 
to link university education with subsequent professional 
training for articled clerks. It appears to have been estab- 
lished that there should be co-operation, but there is no 
information as to any definite plan. Some such scheme 
would make a good foundation for building a profession 
with a wider view of the functions of accounts than is 
possible if accounting is considered as an end in itself, as 
is still often the case. It is to be hoped that a scheme will 
be evolved in time to be put in operation for the first post- 
war generation of students. 

+ * * 


Veterinary Education 


In 1938 the Loveday Committee on Veterinary Educa- 
tion in Great Britain presented a report commenting 
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unfavourably on facilities for training veterinarians, and 
recommended extension and closer co-odination. The annual 
demand for newly qualified veterinarians was then estimated 
at about 150 a year, likely to fall to 115 after five years. The 
unsettled conditions of 1938 and the earlier war years pre- 
vented more than preliminary consideration being given to 
the report. Last year the Committee was asked to review its 
earlier recommendations in the light of the Government’s 
announced intention of maintaining permanently a healthy 
and well-balanced agriculture, with its implied maintenance 
of healthy livestock. The annual demand for newly qualified 
veterinarians was re-estimated at about 220 a year for 
ten years, and about 150 thereafter. The Committee’s 
principal recommendations are that the universities should 
undertake responsibility for veterinary training and be 
empowered to grant degrees in veterinary medicine. These 
degrees would become registerable qualifications, but the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons would register 
surgeons who would not be allowed to practise without 
the licence of the RCVS. The RCVS would also have 
additional powers and duties with regard to veterinary 
education and would be assisted in this by the presence of 
university representatives on their council. As in its previous 
report, the Committee urges a special inquiry into the subject 
of unqualified practice. It is estimated that the acceptance of 
the Committee’s proposals would involve a capital expendi- 
ture of about £2,000,000, and an additional annual expendi- 
ture of about £210,000. Against this, perhaps, may be set 
an estimated annual loss in livestock and livestock produce 
due to disease of not less than £30 million. 


x * * 


Capital Issues in India 


The Government of India have decided to relax some 
of the existing restrictions on capital issues in India. Per- 
mission will, in principle, be given for capital issues 
destined to finance the post-war industrial development of 
India, These issues may take place immediately even if the 
scheme is still in an indefinite form, provided the borrowers 
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undertake to invest the proceeds in Government of India 
Defence Loans and leave them so invested until actually 
required. This decision of the Government of India must 
be viewed from two argles. In the first place it is an official 
recognition of the necessity for large-scale industrialisation 
in India after the war. It is hoped in official circles that 
the development may be greatly helped if corporations are 
already in existence at the end of the war with adequate 
funds at their disposal to finance the first stages of that 
programme. Secondly, the encouragement to raise money 
now and invest it in. Government securities must be re- 
garded as yet another of the Government’s anti-inflationary 
devices. It should help to canalise purchasing power into 
the hands of the Government, which is where it can, in pre- 
sent circumstances, be most safely immobilised. It must be 
admitted that the Government of India have hedged their 
capital: issues concessions with somewhat deterrent con- 
ditions. In the first place, no prospectus is to be issued 
until a prescribed proportion of securities for issue has been 
privately subscribed by and allotted to the promoters them- 
selves and their friends or, in the case of old companies, 
has been allotted to existing shareholders. Secondly, capital 
so raised and invested in Government securities will not 
be released “until the Government are satisfied that the 
time has come to make corresponding payments for purposes 
which are consistent with the enforcement of any measures 
of control or restriction that may be in operation at the 
time when such release is applied for.” The need for cau- 
tion and for safeguarding the interests of the Indian investor 
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is self evident. But the virtual blocking of these funds at the 
discretion of the Government seems to be going rather 
beyond the strictest requirements and is likely to keep such 
capital issues down to very modest figures. 


Shorter Notes 


The number registered at employment exchanges as un- 
employed on April 17th was 74,690, compared with 79,037 
on January 17, 1944. The figures exclude 18,132 men and 
boys and 555 women and girls classified as unemployable. 
There were slight increases in unemployment in the London 
and South-Eastern region, the South-Western, Midlands, 
North-Western and Northern regions; the biggest decrease 
was in the North Midlands, with 2,370 fewer unemployed 
than on January 17th. A table giving detailed figures of 
unemployment on January 17th and April 17th appears on 
page 696. 


* 


The National Union of Agricultural Workers at its con- 
ference decided to press for a minimum wage of 
£4 Ios. for a 48-hour week. The present minimum is £3 58.5 


. and the union had previously demanded a £4 a week mini- 


mum. Another resolution asked for the extension of annual 
holidays with pay from 7 to 14 days. 


(For Company Results see page 696) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE ECONOMIST 


ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS CORPORATION, 
LIMITED 


FINANCIAL POSITION STRONG 
SUBSTANTIAL ORE RESERVES 
MR J. H. BATTY’S STATEMENT 


The forty-seventh annual general meeting 
of Ashanti Goldfields Corporation, Limited, 
was held, on the 11th instant, in London. 

The following is the statement by Mr 


J. H. Batty (chairman) circulated with the , 


report and accounts: 

You will notice in the balance-sheet that 
the conversion of the issued capital into 
stock, which was sanctioned last year, has 
been effected. Otherwise there is no altera- 
tion in the issued capital or in the share 
premium account. 

The reserves now total £324,859. The 
amount due to sundry creditors was 
£134,480, which for the most part has now 
been paid. 


On the other side of the balance-sheet, — 


plant and machinery and main shafts show 
some reduction by depreciation. There 
was no shaft sinking during the year, and 
construction work was necessarily on only 
a limited scale. . 

The sundry debtors and payments in 
advance, amounting to £108,825, includes 
£72,000 for E.P.T. recoverable for the year 
under review. 

As you will see from the accounts, the 
loan to ‘Taquah and Abosso Mines, 
Limited, has now been reduced to £70,877. 


COMPANY’S STRONG POSITION 


The investments in British Government 
securities were £240,946 and the shares in 
other companies £529,375. These items 
have been taken at cost or under market 
value, whichever was the lower. We have 
also tax reserve certificates amounting to 
£400,000 and cash in London and West 
Africa (including bullion in _ transit) 
amounting to £199,266. These total in all 
41,369,587. 

I think you will agree that the balance- 
sheet indicates a strong and liquid financial 
position. I may mention also that the 
market value of the investments shows an 
appreciation of £720,000. 

We have this year paid in royalty to the 
Gold Coast Government £91,944 and for 
Gold Coast export duty on gold premium 
£205,114. In addition, provision has been 
made for income-tax amounting to 
£537,104. 

The profit for the year, after making 
provision for the items shown in the profit 
and loss account, was £1,088,971, as com- 
pared with £1,156,537 for the previous 
year. 

As you are aware, certain of the pro- 
ducing mines were put on a care and 
maintenance basis in February of last year. 
This was to ensure the most profitable use 
of the available supplies of fuel oil and 
mining stores generally. The cost of the 
care and maintenance is being borne by 
the mines still working, in proportion to 
their respective output of gold. The Cor- 
poration’s share for the seven months ended 
September 30 last amounted to £53,941 
and is included in the profit and loss 
account. 

As will be seen from the appropriation 
account, after making provision for taxation 
mentioned above and for the interim and 
final dividends amounting together to 
£499,423 net and the transfer to the 
pension fund of £10,000, there is a balance 
to be carried forward amounting to 
£412,637. This is an increase of £42,444 
compared with the amount brought for- 
ward in 1942. : 


ADJUSTMENTS OF INCOME TAX 


As mentioned in the directors’ report, the 
Gold Coast Government has imposed an 
Income-tax of §s. in the £, which came 


into force on November 1, 1943. The first 
year of assessment will be the fiscal year 
1944-45, and the Corporation’s assessment 


for that year will be based on the profits. 


made in respect of the year ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1943. In the case of the final 
dividend now recommended to be paid, 
should Dominion income-tax relief be due 
to stockholders as a result of the income- 
tax to be paid to the Gold Coast Govern- 
ment, the gross rate of the final dividend 
will be varied so as to leave the net divi- 
dend unaltered. 


ENCOURAGING TECHNICAL REPORT 


Owing to the shortage of paper, it is 
again not possible to publish the general 
manager’s annual report. This can be 
seen, however, at the company’s office by 
arrangement with the secretary. The 
London consultant, Mr G. W. E. Turner, 
has recently returned from a visit to the 
mines, and I invite your attention to his 
comments on the general manager’s report. 
You will note that at the end of his 
remarks Mr Turner states that: “From 
all that I saw during my recent visit to 
the mines, I can assure you that the plant 
and property generally appeared to have 
been maintained in good order.” 

It was a great satisfaction to the directors 
that Mr Turner expressed a wish to visit 
the property, and since his return the 
detailed reassurance which he has given us 
of the general conditions there may be 
looked upon generally as most satisfactory. 


PLANT AND PROPERTY IN GOOD ORDER 


You will, of course, appreciate that our 
activities during the past year were 
governed by the supply of essential stores 
and labour at our disposal. ‘Towards the 
end of the year our resources in both these 
directions were depleted and some reduc- 
tion had to be made in our monthly 
returns. I am glad to be able to inform 
you that lately there has been some im- 
provement in the supplies of stores and 
spares. The replacement of European 
staff, however, continues to give us some 
anxiety. 

The returns for March indicate that the 
general manager is now finding the posi- 
tion somewhat easier. We are hopeful that 
before the end of the year our throughput 
will be of the order of 16,500 tons per 
month. 

Mine development was still on a reduced 
scale, and although some good individual 
crosscut values were obtained, these did not 
enable any increase to be made in the ore 
reserve. With the lower grade Ayeinm 
mine closed, in order to save stores and 
spares, the whole of our throughput has 
to be drawn from the Ashanti mine. 

It is hoped that the limited amount of 
development which it is possible to do will 
this year make some additions to the ore 
reserves as a whole. These now stand at 
1,917,523 tons of an average value of 
22 dwt., which, on an ouput of 16,000 
tons per month, represents nearly 10 years’ 
supply of ore. 

Since the close of the financial year Mr 
G. W. Thomson has retired from the posi- 
tion of general manager. Mr O. G. H. 
Gale, who has been in the employment of 
the Corporation and its associated company 
(Bibiani (1927), Limited) since 1932, has 
been appointed to succeed him. 

It will, I am sure, be your wish to record 
a hearty vote of thanks to the staff, both 
home and abroad, for the good work they 
have done during the year under review. 
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BIBIANI (1927) LIMITED 
ORE RESERVE POSITION GOOD 
MR J. H. BATTY’S STATEMENT 


The seventeenth annual general meeting 
of Bibiani (1927), Limited, was held, on 
the r1ith instant, in London. 

The following is the statement by Mr 
J. H. Batty (chairman) circulated with the 
report and accounts: 

Dealing with the balance-sheet, you will 
note that the conversion of the shares into 
stock, which was sanctioned at the last 
general meeting, has been given effect to. 
‘There is no change in the amount of the 
capital or share premium. 

The reserve for taxation amounts to 
£148,809. Sundry creditors at £72,634 is 
made up largely of trading and other 
accounts which have since been paid. 

Plant and machinery stands at £595,925, 
which is about £45,000 less than last year, 
due to the depreciation written off being 
in excess of the expenditure for the year. 

Mine development, after allowing for the 
amount of £16,800 written off to profit and 
loss account, is Jess by £13,000 and now 
totals £134,204, equal to Is. 3.4d. per ton 
on the ore reserve of 2,082,106 tons. 

Investments in Government securities, 
tax reserve certificates and cash (including 
bullion in transit since realised) amount 
together to £248,000. 

In the profit and loss account it will be 
noted that after debiting our proportion of 
care and maintenance expenditure of the 
closed down mines for the seven months 
(February to September, 1943) amounting 
to £16,308, and making provision for excess 
profits tax amounting to £81,000, the profit 
for the year is £111,781. 

In the appropriation account, the interim 
dividend of 73 per cent. paid on Septem- 
ber 15, 1943, and the proposed final divi- 
dend of 173 per cent. (both less tax at 
gs. in the £), amount to £68,750 and the 
provision for income-tax to £65,707. This 
leaves a balance to be carried forward of 
£72,512, which is £22,676 less than last 
year. It is expected that this will be made 
good by the amount to be received as the 
result of some taxation adjustments. 


TAX ADJUSTMENTS 


As mentioned in the directors’ report, 
the Gold Coast Government has imposed 
an income-tax of 5s. in the £, which came 
into force on November 1, 1943. The first 
year of assessment will be the fiscal year 
1944-45, and this company’s assessment 
for that year will be based on the profits 
made in respect of the year ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1943. 

In connection with the proposed final 
dividend, I should like to mention that 
should any further Dominion income-tax 
relief be due to stockholders as a result of 
this new tax, the gross rate of the final 
dividend will be varied so as to leave the 
net dividend unaltered. 

Turning now to the technical side, you 
will have read the London consultant’s 
comment on the manager’s report. Owing 
to restriction in the use of paper the 
manager’s report is not being published, 
but can be seen at the company’s office 
by arrangement with the secretary. 


MINE CONSULTANT’S REPORT 


Mr G. W. E. Turner, our consultant, 
has recently returned from a visit to West 
Africa, and his assurance that the com- 
pany’s property and interests are being well 
cared for is very satisfactory. sa 

As you will notice, there was a slight 
reduction in the grade of ore treated and 
in the total output. Due chiefly to the 
increased cost of imported stores, working 
costs rose Is. per ton and now total 
22s. 11d. per ton, including development. 
Under the circumstances this is not un- 
reasonably high. 

No productive development was done 
during the year, and the ore reserves have 
been re-estimated and a small additional 
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allowance made for stopping losses. As 
Mr Turner observes, at 2,082.106 tons of 
6.66 dwt. ore, our reserve position is an 
enviable one. 

This figure represents 10 years’ supply 
for the mill on the present scale ot 
operations. 

We are anxious to resume development 
to establish the continuation and dimen- 
sions of the low grade ore body between 
the shafts. A winze is being sunk from 
No. 10 to No. 11 level to prove the down- 
ward extension of the high grade ore north 
of central shaft. 

It is hoped to maintain the present rate 
of output at about the same figure during 
the current year. 

No doubt you will wish to record your 
appreciation of the excellent work done by 
the management and staff both at home 
and abroad. 


BRITISH MATCH 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


The seventeenth ordinary general meet- 
ing of British Match Corporation, Limited, 
was held, on the 17th instant, in London, 
Sir Clarence E. Bartholomew, O.B.E. 
(chairman and managing director of the 
company), presiding. . 

The chairman submitted the report of - 
the directors, which states: The net 
revenue for the year ended April 30, 1944, 
amounted to £350,184, to which has to be 
added the balance brought forward, 
£104,874, and after allowing for the divi- 
dends already paid, which absorbed 
£92,297, there is a balance of £362,761 
available for distribution. 

The directors recommend placing to 
dividend equalisation reserve £50,000, the 
payment of dividend on the preference 
stock for the half-year to April 30, 1944, 
and a final dividend on the ordinary stock 
of 5} per cent., making a total of 8 per cent. 
for the year, leaving £128,544 to be carried 
forward. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


PREMIUMS EXCEED £1,000,000 





The 182nd annual general meeting of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society was held 
in London on the 17th instant. 

The following is a summary of a state- 
ment by the President, Mr. Desmond Abel 
Smith:—The premium revenue for 1943 
exceeded £1,000,000. After charging cer- 
tain sums reserved to meet exceptional post- 
war expenses, the expense ratio was only 
5.4 per cent. Claims by death amounted to 
£404,962, of which about £55,000 was due 
to the war. Claims in the whole life major 
profits class again showed remarkable re- 
sults: on the average £2,219 was paid for 
each £1,000 of original assurance. New 
policies for sums assured of £1,858,559 were 
issued, which was proof of the continuing 
demand for life assurance. * Without addi- 
tion to the normal premium policies were 
still being offered under which the war risk 
was met by a comparatively small deduc- 
tion from the sum payable at death during 
war time. 

Stock Exchange investments at Decem- 
ber 31, 1943, showed an appreciation over 
book values of about £900,000; margins 
on other securities brought up the figure 
to well over £1,000,000. The net rate of 
interest earned had fallen from £4 5s. 6d. 
per cent. in 1935 to £3 9s. 7d. per cent. in 

1943. After careful consideration, eight 
years’ bonus for the period since 1935 had 
been declared in the major profits class, for 
endowment assurance at the rate of 1§s. per 
cent. compound plus 7s. 6d. per cent. simple 
payable only at maturity, and for whole life 
ISs. per cent. on the Society’s special plan. 
In the latter case this gave bonuses ranging 
up to 53 per cent. per annum for the oldest 
policy. £128,107 was carried forward, com- 
pared with £142,722 after the 1936 distri- 
bution. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE EMPLOYERS’ 
_ LIABILITY ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 
DANGERS OF UNDER-INSURANCE 


The sixty-third ordinary general meeting 
of this company was held, on the 17th 
instant, in London, The Rt. Hon. Lord 
Courtauld-Thomson, K.B.E., C.B. (the 
chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement circulated with the 
accounts: —Our results for 1943 may be 
summarised as follows:—Our total pre- 
mium income was £6,805,93I, a decrease 
of £2,733 over 1942. Our underwriting 
profit of £239,635 (which is arrived at after 
charging Dominion and foreign taxes) and 
our gross interest income of £317,438, to- 
gether amount to £557,073. The aggregate 
of the taxes, British and Dominion and 
foreign, paid or provided for in the 
accounts, is £652,826. We are recommend- 
ing a final dividend of 2s. a share, which 
makes a total payment per share for the 
year of 3s. 6d. We then carry forward 
£613,598, an increase of £51,367 on the 


year. This carry forward of £613,598 is 
additional to the general reserve of 
£2,500,000. 


The value of the British insurance busi- 
ness as a vital element in our export trade 
needs emphasis, especially at this present 
time, when the restoration of our foreign 
commerce must have a front place in any 
future planning. 


FIRE PREMIUMS 


Our fire premiums show a further in- 
crease and produced a profit of £30,827. I 
think it a duty to remind our policy holders 
of the nents in their ao of 
insuring their properties and goods (against 
both fire and burglary) up to the enhanced 
values ruling to-day. Insurance cover 
arranged a few years back, which has been 
left unrevised, has been found to be 
seriously inadequate. In most cases, it is 
not a question of thinking in terms of 10 
per cent., or I5 per cent. increase, as fre- 
quently the value of the contents in dwel- 
lings and business premises has been 
doubled or trebled. 

The premiums in our accident and gen- 
eral account at £6,315,623 show a reduction 
of not more than £51,612 over those of 
1942. In the United States a reduction in 
premiums was to have been expected, but 
the skill, resourcefulness and enterprise in 
management of Mr. Edward C. Stone, our 
United States general manager and attorney, 
have once again enabled him to triumph 
over difficulties. The profit shown in the 
accident and general account is £208,808. 

There is an increase of £415,259 in our 
investments, which (including freehold and 
leasehold properties and our associated 
companies) amounted at December 31, 
1943, to £10,981,518. 


ENHANCED VALUES 


The chairman, addressing the meeting, 
said that he wished to emphasise the para- 
graph in his circulated statement in which 
he dealt with the importance of insuring 
properties and goods, against both fire and 
burglary, up to the enhanced values ruling 
to-day. They felt a certain responsibility in 
the matter because, if they accepted pre- 
miums, that almost carried with it the im- 
plication that if fire or burglary took place 
they would pay a sum which would go sub- 
stantially towards the expense of replacing 
the lost articles. He thought that few 
realised the extraordinary rise that had 
taken place in values and he drew attention 
to a recently published statement by Col. 
H. B, Spens, giving a comparison of pre-war 
prices with present-day second-hand prices, 
which justified his (the chairman’s) state- 
ment to the effect that people should think 
not in terms of a Io per cent. or a I§ per 
cent. increase but from the point of view 
that their articles had trebled or quadrupled 
in value. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


MR. J. F. G. GILLIAT’S REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of the 
Commercial Union Assurance Company, 
Limited, will be held on the 23rd instant 
in London. 

The following is an extract from the 
statement of the chairman, Mr. J. F. G. 
Gilliat, circulated with the report: — 

In the fire department the total premium 
income amounts to £6,298,368, being an 
increase of £352,795 over that for 1942. 
There was a substantial advance in the 
home premium income, largely because of 
enhanced values, and a welcome improve- 
ment in the loss ratio, although the year 
was not without fires of magnitude, but 
there was not the frequency of heavy losses 
which caused so much national concern in 
1941 and 1942. Our business overseas 
represents a large rtion of the total 
premium income. In the United States 
there was some expansion of premium 


' income, but only a small margin of profit. 


In the Dominions, the Colonies and else- 
where overseas we have had a satisfactory 
year on the whole. 

In the life department, for the first time 
since 1938 the new sums assured exceeded 
£5,000,000; of which, after deducting 
amounts reassured, the sum of £4,897,233 
was retained at the company’s own risk. 
In addition, 1,211 immediate and deferred 
annuities for a total of £44,146 per annum 
were issued. The total premium income 
for 1943 was £2,147,205, showing an in- 
crease of £57,031, whilst the life fund 
increased by £649,002 to £31,360,982. 


SATISFACTORY PROGRESS OF LIFE FUND 


After a careful review of the facilities 
offered by the company for covering war 
risks under life assurance policies, the 
directors announced that as from October 
Ist, 1943, the extra premium charged to 
civilians to cover war risks within the land 
limits of the United Kingdom and Eire 
would be reduced to §s. per cent. per 
annum, In view of the satisfactory pro- 

ess and economical working of the life 
und, the directors have decided to increase 
the rate of interim bonus applicable to 
claims by death or maturity during 1944 
to a rate equal to the full rate of rever- 
sionary bonus declared at the last distri- 
bution of profits, which took place as at 
December 31st, 1942, but they reserve the 
right to amend the rate of interim bonus 
without notice if in their view it is necessary 
to do so. 

The premiums in the marine department 
totalled £1,673,190, showing a decrease of 
£1,315,963. With the marine fund at 
165.7 per cent. of the premium income we 
are satisfied that we have provided for all 
contingencies and can look to the future 
with confidence. : 

In the accident department the premium 
income amounted to £7,734,749—£845 less 
than that for 1942. € motor income 
(world wide) was further reduced by nearly 
£300,000, and this has been made up by 
increases in nearly every other class of 
accident business. Overseas accident busi- 
ness has contributed largely to the profit; 
we have valuable business in the British 
Commonwealth, the United States and in 
South America. 

In the profit and loss account, gross 
interest, dividends and rents at £1,118,220 
show an advance of £16,721, while the 
tranfers from departmental accounts are 
£450,000 higher at £2,250,000. On_ the 
other side the amount paid and provided 
for United Kingdom taxation and for 


Dominion, Colonial and Foreign taxes ex- 
ceed last year’s figure by £295,232 and have 
now reached £2,210,915, very nearly ab- 
sorbing the whole of the departmental 
The balance will meet the cost 
of the final dividend of 3s. 6d. per £1 stock 
recommended by the directors, and leave 
the amount to be carried forward £83,474 


transfers. 


greater at £306,828. 
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INCORPORATED 
ACCOUNTANTS 


59th ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Society of 
Incorporated Accountants was held at In- 
corporated Accountants’ Hall, London, on 
the 18th instant. 

Mr Richard A. Witty, F.S.A.A. (the 
president) said: The report cannot purport 
to reflect the many activities of the Council. 
I have communicated with members known 
to be prisoners of war. I am glad to say 
that our examinations were held in 
prisoner of war camps, and it is a tribute 
to British courage and to the character and 
tenacity of the men themselves that most 
of them passed. 

The research committee have been en- 
gaged on matters of current and future 
interest and have made valuable contribu- 
tions to Accountancy. The volume on the 
“Design of Accounts.” has now been pub- 
lished by the Oxford University Press. 


DEMOBILISATION PROBLEMS 


A committee of the council is consider- 


ing problems which must arise on 
demobilisation. In the last issue of 
“Accountancy” the council published 


concessions to pre-enlistment articled clerks 
and by-law candidates. 

It was necessary to deal generously with 
all candidates whose training had suffered 
interruption, but at the same time to ensure, 
in the interests of the candidates them- 
selves, that proof shall be given of fitness 
for the qualification of incorporated 
accountant. Briefly, the time spent by 
articled clerks in the Forces will be con- 
sidered as equal to two years of their 
training in the case of five-year articles 
and to one year in the case of three-year 
articles for graduates. Thus, the articled 
clerks will only be called upon to prove 
actual professional training of three years 
or two years. In addition, they may be 
exempted from the intermediate, but must 
in every case pass the final examination. 
In the case of special by-law candidates 
the requisite periods of actual professional 
service are correspondingly reduced. 

The inquiry by the Cohen Committee 
on Company Law Amendment has 
attracted considerable public interest ; the 
views of the Society have been submitted, 
and oral evidence has been given by Mr E. 
Cassleton Elliott, F.S.A.A., past president, 
and Mr A. Stuart Allen, F.S.A.A. In con- 
junction with other accountancy bodies a 
memorandum on post-war fiscal policy was 
prepared at the request of the Board of 

d Revenue, and the Chancellor dealt 
extensively with the subject in his Budget 
speech 


Coordination between the various 
management bodies and the relation of 
accountancy to management have been 
under consideration. Widespread public 
interest has manifested itself in the future 
of small businesses, and the Society made 
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posals to the Board of Trade as to 
ee smail businesses after the war. 


COORDINATION IN THE PROFESSION 


During the past year some definite pro- 
gress has been made in the general scheme 
for coordination in our profession. Com- 
plete agreement has not yet been reached, 
but we are still hopeful. Should those 
hopes not be realised, then we may find 
that our labours may result meantime in 
a joint committee representing chartered 
and incorporated accountants in England 
and Wales, without the wider scheme of 
complete coordination for ‘the whole 
profession. 

Committees of the Council and other 
members have devoted a_ considerable 
amount of time to matters initiated by the 
Government. A big demand has been 
made upon the time of Council members, 
who have not hesitated to call upon other 
members of the Society who were particu- 
larly qualified to help in the matters under 
review. A still bigger demand has been 
made upon the time and energies of our 
secretary, Mr A. A. Garrett, and his staff. 


RIO TINTO COMPANY, 
: LIMITED 


SUPPLY DIFFICULTIES 
LORD GEDDES ON THE POSITION 


_ The seventy-first ordinary general meet- 
ing of the Rio Tinto Company, Limited, 


was held, on the 18th instant, at 11, Old’ 


Jewry, London, E.C. 

The following is the statement of the 
chairman, the Right Hon. the Lord Geddes, 
G.C.M.G., K.C.B., circulated with the 
report and accounts : — 

I hope that you will consider the accounts 
for the year ended December 31, 1943, 
satisfactory in view of all the circumstances 
and difficulties of the period. With the 
Continent of Europe outside Spain closed 
to us by war conditions it has not been 
easy to make ends meet. In 1942 we drew 
from the peseta balances built up in Spain 
£194,660, and even so we were only able 
to add some £7,000 to our carry-forward 
after meeting all our liabilities. In 1943; 
although the accumulated peseta balances 
had been used, we have nevertheless been 
able to pay our taxes ; meet our debenture 
interest and redemption liabilities; earn 
our preference dividend and add more than 


. £3,000 to the carry-forward. Owing to 


difficulties of supply, particularly as regards 
fuel, we have not, however, been able to 
maintain to the usual extent our installations 
and pre-extraction work. 

I think I should explain that the large 
peseta balances formerly held by the com- 
pany in Spain have now been utilised to 
defray expenditure during the difficult 
period through which we continue to pass. 
As the peseta balances now held are re- 
quired for current expenditure, etc., the 
item “£ equivalent of net peseta balance 
utilised” disappears from the revenue 
account. 
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OUTLOOK IN NORTHERN RHODESIA 


For reasons of security I cannot give 
you any details about our great investments 
in Northern Rhodesia beyond saying that 
in my view their present situation and 
outlook are satisfactory, though, of course, 
there are many current and prospective 
problems to be solved. I have, however, 
no doubt that reasonable solutions will be 
found for all of them. Last year I addressed 
you at some length on the direct and in- 
direct benefits the existence of the London 
Mining market confers on British industry. 
I am glad to be able to tell you that the 
views I then expressed appear to be gain- 
ing ground in responsible quarters, and I 
venture to hope that before long they will 
have found fuller acceptance. 

In conclusion, I desire to express my 
thanks to the staff at home and abroad 
for the admirable way in which they have 
carried on in a time of very great difficulty. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 





STEWARTS AND LLOYDS, 
LIMITED 


SOUND POSITION 


The fifty-fourth ordinary general meeting 
of Stewarts and Lloyds, Limited, was held 
on the 18th instant, at the registered office 
of the company in Glasgow. 


Mr A. C. Macdiarmid, the chairman, 
who presided, said: Gentlemen,’I propose 
to read to you the relevant portion of my 
statement circulated with the report and 
accounts. 


Stockholders will appreciate that it is 
still inadvisable and, in fact, impossible for 
me to review the company’s multifarious 
activities in the manner followed in normal 
times. The accounts submitted show that 
the company’s affairs are in a sound con- 
dition. 


STANTON IRONWORKS DIVIDEND 


It will be noted from the statement. of 
consolidated profits that no interim divi- 
dend has been included from the Stanton 
Ironworks Company, Limited, in respect 
of that company’s financial year ended 
March 31, 1944. A full year’s dividend 
from this subsidiary company will be in- 
cluded in the parent company’s accounts 
for 1944. 

The stockholders are indebted to the 
staff and employees of the company for 
a further year of unremitting effort. On 
your behalf the directors wish to express 
their appreciation. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


It was resolved to pay the dividends 
detailed in the directors’ report and carry 
forward £190,460. 


The retiring directors were re-elected 
and the auditors were re-appointed. 





RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


National Arbitration Tribunal.—On his appointment as a 
Lord of Appeal, Lord Simonds has given up the Chairman- 
ship of the National Arbitration Tribunal. The Minister of 
Labour has appointed Sir John Forster, who has been one of 
the Appointed Members of the Tribunal since it was set up, to 
succeed Lord Simonds. He has also appointed Lord Terrington 
and Mr William Gorman, K.C., to be additional members of 
the Appointed Members of the Tribunal. In addition to 
Sir John Forster the members already serving on the Panel 
are Sir David Ross, Sir Francis Floud, Sir Hector Hetherington 


and Mr A. N.S 


Coal Output Figures——Major Lloyd George announced in 
the House of Commons that monthly publication of coal output 
“gures is to be discontinued, since the district output bonus 


185.5. 


scheme has been abandoned in the new wage structure. Instead, 
a White Paper is to be issued in the near future, giving figures 
of output, manpower, absenteeism, since 1938. The salient items 
will be published quarterly in the Board of Trade fFournal. 


Reconditioned Battledress.—Limited supplies of reconditioned 
battledress uniforms, dyed green, are now to be made available 
to the general public at 21s. and 6 coupons a suit. (Blouse and 
trousers are not sold separately.) These garments have hitherto 
been reserved mainly for agricultural workers, but may now be 
sold without restriction. The bulk of the battledress uniforms 
will be in small sizes and supplies are not likely to be large. 


“The Economist” Sensitive Index.—There was no change 
in the index during the week ended May 17th. The complete 
index (1935 = 100) was 158.63; crops 135.6; and raw materials 
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REGISTERED UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 




















Persons 
Normally 
Wholly Temporarily in Casual 
Unemployed Stopped Employment 
Jan. 17, 1944 
RING Kobspste sk ose s 40,491 442 918 
Boys........ Sania 9,442 _ — 1 
Women ............ 17,736 900 26 
a erase 9,005 75 1 
SN ke shank a's 76,674 1,417 946 
Apr. 17, 1944 
LT Se 39,205 355 882 
OUR aks sss seon sass 11,027 . 1 1. 
SUED onc sci owies 13,754 281 62 
ES sob mina se eee 9,106 16 — 
PR cect ae 73,092 653 945 
THE ** ECONOMIST * INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
- ‘ ee 2 =, ___(1927=100) 
Mar. | Aug. May | April May 
a | «© 11, 25, 9, 
1937" | 1939 | 1943 | 1944 | 1944 
Cereals and Meat .......... | 93-0 66-9 110-3 | 109-3 | 109 -2 
Other Foods »............- | 70-4 61-1 , 107-5 | 107-3 | 107-3 
PEM S icc scnesnecce 74-2 | 54-3 | 93-4 | 103-5t |) 103-8 
MES SS pick casniy owns | 113-2 | 95-4 | 135-9 | 139-7 | 139-7 
Miscellaneous... .......... | “87-0 | 77-6 | 127-3 | 129-0 | 129-0 
= | | — | 
Complete Index............ | 87-2 | 70 -3 114-7 | 117-6; | 117-7 
EDGED ..........0.000. | 119-9 | 90-8 | 157-8 | 1618+) 161-9 
! 
~~ * Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. = | ‘+ Revised. 
Stock Exchanges: London 
; ‘““ FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 
Total | ... | — Security Indices | Yields 
1944 Bargains | = reared seg eee ena ere ee = 
inS.E. | 1943 30 Ord. 20 Fixed | Old | Ord. 
i List | sai shares* | Int.¢ | Consols | Shares 
meer ee. tL Ti ee 2 wae 
May]... | 6,623 | 5,519 | 108-5 | 134-7 | 3:l7 | 3°85 
Sok. . 6.514 | 5,030 108-5 | 134-7 3-17 | 3-85 
15.. 7,756 5,745 108 -4 134-5 3-17 | 3-88 
wp. 5,900 | 4,659 108 -4 134-6 | 3-17 3-88 
17. 5,546 | 4,466 108 -4 i a . 


* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928-100. 30 Ordinary. shares, 1944: highest, 108-5 
(May 12); lowest, 103-0 (Feb. 28). 20 Fixed Int., 1944: highest, 138 -4 (Feb. 23) ; 


lowest, 134-0 (Jan. 3). 
New York 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
Daity AVERAGE OF 50 COMMON STOCKS 


1944 | Average | Transactions 1944 Average | Transactions 
May S..... 118-6 | 787,000 i! May 9.... 119-4 | 620,000 
ce isahaw 119-3 | 381,000* |» 10.... |} 119-2 647,000 
a 119 -4 586,000 | oe Res as 119-2 | 618,000 


~ 1944: High, 121-2 (Mar. 18). Low, 113-8 (Feb. 8). * Two-hour session. 
(WEEKLY AVERAGES) (1935-36=100)_ . 


1944 
mae April | May | May 
_— — ) oe ae 
Low | High | a , ’ 
a | 1944 1944 | «1944 
| 15 15 
37 Industrials ........ 95-1(a) 99-7 95-7 97-5 | 98-1 
OE sac caees | 88-9(a) 1Ol-2(c) 95-9 | 97-7 | 98-4 
40 Utilities........... | 85-0 88-9(d) 86-9 | 87-2 | 87-1 
419 Stocks ........... | 93-6 (a) 97-9 94-3 | 95-9 | 96-4 
Av. yield %*......... | 4-83 (c) 4-60 4-80 469 ) 4-66 


* Common Stocks. (a) Feb. 9. (b) Jan. 5. (c}) Mar. 22. (d) Mar. 8. (e) Feb. 23- 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
May 20, 1944 Capital versions Money 
; £ £ £ 
Yo Shareholders only ............ 586,500 405,825 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 697. 
. Including Excluding 
Yeart Conversions Conversions 
£ £ 
1944 eee Re Sich eRhXen chk sc aee eee weesws ines 597,514,885 586,416,404 
SECC ES CCC sEE ES kos bh bass bus5k + adds Shin das 690,430,019 675,080,935 
Destination” Nature of Borrowing’ 
s Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Yeart U.K, ex. U.K. Countries Deb. Pref. Ord. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
BOO4..0 205 586,085,683 330,721 Nil 582,683,785 2,015,289 1,717,330 
PER haw 6% 673,066,573 1,375,685 638,677 667,866,108 659,837 6,554,990 


* Conversions Exluded. + Includes Government issues to May 9, 1944, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted, 


FINANCE AND BANKING 
THE MONEY MARKET.—Credit has again been in scarce 
supply this week. The flow of subscriptions to Government 
loans has been maintained at a high level as a result of Salute 
the Soldier weeks held in the provinces. The banks were only 


(Continued on page 698) 
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Company Results 


Imperial Chemical Industries. 
Years to December 31, 


1941 1942 1943 
, £- £ £ 
Consolidated Income} :— 
Manufacturing and trading profits........ 18,403,870 20,616,996 17,222,255 
Revenue from associated companies }.... . 1,196,501 1,166,535 984,859 
Revenue from securities................. 132,913 166,927 184,247 
Revenue from property ..........-.+..-- 219,757 225,899 226,856 
Miscellaneous income .............-.2e0% 2,961 76,461 86,412 
ND nisin s 00s cnc nnbnw sins scrs 19,956,002 22,252,818 18,704,627 
Rs os sn 54Sks aced baa bh eb Shih 8,761,554 9,720,172 6,050,682 
GEER, Scans auc baicwacaeen nae se% 3,045,116 3,617,399 3,571,666 
ORS ORS ree ey ee 66,610 69,169 67,952 
A WI... 5:05 sennne seas en eee 1,346,437 1,462,712 1,509,603 
Miscellaneous expenditure written off... .. 314,312 246,134 205,177 
Debenture and loan interest ............-. 178,514 264,027 257,375 
Consolidated net income ...............- 6,243,459 6,873,205 7,042,172 
Divs. to minority members of subsidiaries 193,445 209,208 200,567 
Undistributed profits of subsidiaries... .. . 67,908 164,138 156,260 
I.C.1. Profit and Loss Account :-- 
Ce I ck ae Saeed cae eshe ees 5,982,106 6,499,859 6,685,345 
pe ee eee 550,720 351,595 274,210 
Preference dividends..................4- 1,666,104 1,666,104 1,682,468 
Ordinary stock :— ‘ 
wee ete OES 3,765,282 4,482,160 4,728,607 
PND as tn denise nent se eeees > 4,032,149 4,032,148 4,032,148 
i LAGS cos Sea bs ee ee ease 7-0 9-8 10-6 
ehh naib eeedaak vewese 8 8 8 
Addition to war personnel and war contin- 
WOE ss pcos e40s4e0nn ee ss Dr. 250,000 350,000 600,000 
CO I a5 6s 5 ke shoe eons cen ces> 865,487 965,499 1,062,018 
Consolidatéd Balance Sheet :— 
re rere 54,823,147 54,612,733 53,984,658 
Net intangible assets ...............-... 15,465,335 15,436,638 15,425,305 
PONY DOIG”. 5 5 0-0'5:00 00 03s 000 8,290,116 8,245,966 8,253,277 
ee NEE sas 0sadae vaso xeae ee 19,961,496 20,857,626 22,386,492 
ee) 54,453,746 63,172,891 66,953,941 
GOES Gawkssebesksosceece aes saen cena 26,303,070 30,353,659 30,250,754 
Govt. securities and tax reserve certificates 1,772,481 8,170,480 11,724,584 


+ Including earnings of :—for 1941, 105 ; for 1942, 96 ; and for 1943, 80 subsidiaries. 
Due to the war, the accounts of 14 subsidiaries are not available, so cannot tx 
included. Otherwise the basis of consolidation is ownership of more than 
50 per cent. of the issued or controlling capital. 

* Including revenue from subsidiaries not consolidated of £114,211 in 1942 and 
£8,735 in 1943. 

* Representing shares and debentures in associated companies and subsidiaries uot 
consolidated. 


The £1 units of ordinary stock, standing at 39s. 6d. ex divi- 
dend, yield £4 1s. per cent. 








* 
Ford Motor Company. 
Years to December 31, 
1941 = 1945 
£ £ 

I UE 55 ook oS eeien see 0ae's 2,051,108f 2,305,891; 2,329,857 
I 6055 cpu 2s inne eendees <euien 793,443 798,654 794,958 
Se ee ee ere 9,000 8,063 7,403 
Employees’ funds .........sccsecccesess 166,651 221,876 223,496 
Miscellaneous expenses ........+-+2--+55: 14,368 15,229 18,111 
M502 Ga cau tes shho ke Sha Seeens 711,091 749,900 752,064 
Ordinary stocks and shares :— 

RRL EEE ST TES TT ETT 356,555 510,169 933,799 

Ee err er rete 270,000 270,000 270,000 

Earned %..... ITO OR Reece 7-9 11-3 11°9 

MIN eee cnc aoscasiacateues 6 6 6 
Contingencies.......... hawGennaebekees 100,000 100,000 100,009 
I na se Seas aeuuaseeness 1,050,841*... 1,191,010 1,354,805 
DO OIE os sins decade nesta ness > 7,209,884 6,222,282 5,635,169 
Net inter-company items................ 1,495,229 1,582,192 1,561,125 
INTIS 6 xn w'554N bas 9 0500s: 5,341,231 6,539,935 7,339,949 
oN DME. 6 55 san ons' nee sans5> < 9,945,866 13,239,658 14,850,722 
PRG SS 5 55 ass seb db cu Gs eon ee acs oes 3,816,993 4,742,680 5,289,715 
Govt. securities and tax reserve certificates 208,547 4,358,125 4,615,900 


+ Including reserve for loss incurred by subsidiary no longer required of £6,171 
t Including surplus on guarantee premiums, ctc., of £36,601, previously held in 

suspense, 
* After taking in £102,500 of war damage contributions, written off in 1940 and 

capitalised in 1941. 

The £1 units of ordinary stock and the £1 shares, standing at 
34s. 6d. ex dividend, yield £3 9s. 7d. per cent. 
* 


Colvilles. (ron and Steel Manufacturers.) 
Years to December 31, 


1941 1942 1945 
f 4 

Profit after taxation and war damage insur. 523,759 513,323 538,969 
Dividends from subsidiary (net).......... 79,437 109,212 109,438 
ee Ee er rere 603,196 622,535 648,407 
SIN ose 5 Gini em ype Ose ons 250,000 250,000 250,000 
eee ee oe ek au chi heb alas we 1,500 1,500 1,500 
REET CIID 5 i oh 3 oe ts bone 9s Hsu caves se 100,000 ae 
Preference dividend ...........00..5..2.0- 57,062 55,000 55,000 
Ordinary stock :— s 

DE ick bw cise 6 ede seaenuviosnaeaes 294,634 216,035 BALM 

ASR Se eee 156,782 156,782 156,782 

OS EEO St ter 15-0 11-0 17-4 

MMECL Rance eeeeks en bes sea55550s5s 8 8 8 
Supplementary depreciation ............. 100,000 50,000 100,009 
NE bts 5.90sehnbade si basaree 157,710 166,963 252,088 

a a a 
——— 

OE BG BONING 5 osc es ce ceesacsssisceses 4,812,815 4,545,111 4,315,705 
Net inter-company items................ 2,312,750 1,772,671 1,675,991 
Bier MN DONE oc os ooo cine evas cscs 509,972 1,232,825 1,538,425 
Gross liquid assets..........0.0.ece0cece 6,919,733 7,788,574 8,417,009 
RCE ea ro lista insse ves eoe esas s<scic 3,116,928 3,012,587 2,689,652 
SN ee Den OK aN ee moa at's 507,676 1,675,568 1,866,305 


The {1 units of ordinary stock, standing at 25s. ex dividend, 
vield {6 8s. per cent. . 
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May 20, 1944 
GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended May 13, 1944, total 
ordinary revenue was £43,917,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £92,214,000, and 
issues to sinking furids of £392,991. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations £880,956, 
the deficit accrued since April Ist is 
£386,489,000 against £443,014,000 for the 


corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Exchequer 


| Receipts into the 
(£ thousands) 


April | 



































Revenue | a | | Week | Week 
i ae | 4 — | = 
_ May | May 
|e |e | eS 
1943 1944 1943 1944 
ORDINARY | 
REVENUE | } 
Income Tax..... 86,057 | 79,529 | 7,557 11,058 
ee 5,502 | 4,537 | 600 460 
Estate, etc., | 

ee 12,660 | 14,073 | 2,000; 3,000 
ata 2,433 | 2.981 330| “370 
E.P.T...........| 44,311 | 47,682 | 6,810 | 11,609 
Other Inland Rev. 90 20 30 10 
Total Inland Rev.| 151,633 | 148,524 | 17, 327 | 26,507 
ee eee 64,548 | 66,109 | 13,043 | 10,857 
ROY 6054 enws 54,300 | 60,500 4,500 | 4,300 
Total Customs &/| 118,848 | 126,609 | 17,543 | 15,157 

ee : 

Motor Duties...) 1,617| 1,948... | 138 
Post Office (Net 

Receipts)...... 3,050} 2,450 950: 1,050 
Wireless Licenses. 300 | 320 | eon <i 
Crown Lands .... 140 | 140 | 
Receipts from | \ 

Sundry Loans. . 748 815 | 76 | 65 
Miscell. Receipts .} 8,692 | 6,861 | 913 1,000 
fotal Ord. Rev.. .| 285,029 | 287,667 | 36, 810 | 43,917 
SELF- BALANCING | 
P.O. & Brdcastg.} 11,600 | 12,400, 1,450 1,700 
NR sds aeswe 296,629 | 300,067 38,260 | 45,617 

i 
‘Iscues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
(£ thousands) 
Expenditure | April April | Week | Week 
| 2 1 aot | cute 
to i ended | ended 
May | Ma May |, May 
16 | 1s | le 13, 
1943 1944 | 1943 1944 
ORDINARY | ue 
EXPENDITURE | 

nt. & Man. off 

Nat. Debt ....! 57,032 | 60,451 1,242 1,414 
Payments to 'N. | 

Ireland ....... 671 664 | 
Other Cons. Fund! 

Services. ...... 267 | 266 
ase 57,970 | 61,381 | 1,242. 1,414 
Supply Services . . 668, 965 | 611, 894 | | 103, 700 | 90, 800 
ee j 726,935 | ' | 673,275 | 104,942 "92,214 
SELF- BALANCING ' 

P.O. & aenenaty,| | 11,600 | 12, 400 | 1,450 1,700 
Nee ae | 738,535 | 685,675 | 106,392 | 93,914 


hi change has been made in the mothed - iin 
‘n excess of Post Office Expenditure over Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
Xpenditure (under ‘Total Supply Services”) instead of 
being shown, as up to July 24 inclusive, as a deduction 
irom ordinary revenue. 


After decreasing Exchequer balances -by 
{43,078 to £2,833,671, the other operations 
lor the week (no longer shown separately) 


raised the gross National Debt by 

{48,831,533 to £19,978 million. 

ms NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 

PO. LE ee 120 

Werse as Trade Guarantees................... 20 

Pe icons ssscncnonseunnssnee 59 
199 


NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 
Land Settlememt.........-ccccccccccccccccece 14 


THE ECONOMIST 
FLOATING DEBT 








(£ millions) 
ae oe 
| Ways and | | 
ba age | Means __| Trea- | 
” | Advances | ar Totes 
a e- joat- 
Date l B posits! ing 
Ten- | Ta Public | _ of ote Debt 
der | *P | Depts. | Eng- 
\ | land 
1943. | | r 
May 15 1035-0 Not available 
1944 
Feb. 12 1170-0 -0 | “~ * | 
» 26 1170- 3 1946 9| 340: +3 | 32°3'| 1376-0) 4865-5 
Mar. 4 117 Not available 
a 1170.0 te 
” 18 1170-0 | ” ” 


» 25 1170-0) | 
, : | 304-5)”. .. || 1389-5 | 4933-1 
April 6 1170-0, | Not available | 


























” ” 
”» 21 | 
» 28 1200. ° 2018 -3| 410-4 c 7 1431 0) 5059 -7 
May 5 '1220- | Not iiandae 
» 12 {1240-0 ‘0 ee | 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
| Amount one - 
Date of 7 f Allot Allotted 
Tender Applied 3 7 2 at 
Offered| “FP Ne“ allotted, ™°P* | Min. 
| 9% Rate 
— — a —_ _ — _ ° — — 
| | 
1943 s d. | 
ae, 90-0 | 154-7 | 90:0} 20 0-44 | 44 
Feb. 11 90-0 | 206-5 | 90-0) 20 0-81); 22 
» 18 90:0 199-4; 90:0; 20 1-12; 27 
» 25 90-0 | 191-:0 | 90:0 | 20 1-28 31 
Mar. 3 90-0 | 201-7 90-0 | 19 11-86 23 
» 10 | 90:0] 190-1] 90-0 | 20 0-34 ) 3 
» = 90:0 | 177-2 | 90-0 | 19 11-84 31 
» 24 | 90-0] 176-9| 90-0 | 20 0-36; 36 
— 90-0 | 190-5 | 90-0 | 20 2-20, 25 
April 6 90:0 | 211-8 | 90:0 | 20 2-74 27 
» 14 | 100-0 | 209-1 , 100-0 | 20 2-58 | 30 
» 21 | 110-0 | 216-8 | 110-0 | 20 2-83 35 
» 28 | 110-0 | 208-3 | 110-0 | 20 0-25 37 
May 5 | 110-0 | 209-1 | 110-0 | 19 11-81 32 
» 12 | 1100 0-32) 41 


198 -2 | 110-0 | 20 





On May 12th applications at £99 14s. 11d. for bills to 
ps id for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 


Friday of following week were accepted as to about — 


41 per cent. of the amount applied for, and applications 
at higher prices in full. Applications at £99 15s. for bills 
to be paid for on Saturday of following week were 
accepted in full. £110 millions of Treasury Bills are 
being offered on May 19. For the week ending May 20 the 
banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to the 
maximum amount of £60 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Totals 
to date; 1,094,243 


(£ thousands) 
: | | ' 239 
| 3% | 3% | 24% 
Week | > 0 War 
N.S.C. Defence , Savings | 
ended | Bonds 
| Bonds | “Bonds | 1952-54 
Mar. 7 4,708 1,830 5,024 | 5,624 
» 14 4,571 1,588 3,727 8,887 
» al 4,284 1,655 4,934 | 14,992 
2 5,565 | 1,776 22,288 | 52,832 
April 4 8,588 3,689 20,704 45,595 
»~ kh 4,208 1,548 4,327 10,209 
» 18 4,593 1,613 6,903 13,566 
» 25 5,275 5,302 7,520 15,559 
May 2 6,023 3,918 14:936 30,377 
ano 7,491 6,139 22,509 20,613 
» 16 | wa 16,931 | 23,294 
peer ee 
atianadad 
| | 


695,693° 4 601 amt 474,156t§ 





© 233 weeks. + 176 weeks. 
§ Including all Series. 


Interest free loans received by the Treasury up 
May 16th amounted to a total value of £66, 200" 140. 
Up to Apr. 29th principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £153,972,000 has been repaid. 


t 37 weeks. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England's official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market prices per standard 
ounce have been 234d. for cash and for two months. 
The New York market price of fine silver remained 
at 44% cents per ounce throughout the week. Bombay 
bullion prices were as follows :— 


Gold Silver 
per per 
Date Fine Tola 100 Fine Tolas 

a Rs. a. 
BED svrcnaveccs 75 4 139 4 
ee eo os=: 15 5 138 14 
ja, EE ae eaeeees 75 $ 138 12 
EDs a ofeiaraciavs 15 6 139 4 
SoM occa con 15 6 139 0 
Se ve aac scale 75 5 137 15 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


MAY 17, 1944 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
11,015,100 


Notes Issued « Govt. Debt... 
In Circln. . . .1126,290,595 | Other Govt. 

In Bankg. De- Securities ...1138,182,219 
partment.... 23,951,123 | Other Secs.... 788,731 
Silver Coin... 13,950 

Amt. of Fid. 
Issue ....... 1150,000,000 

Gold Coin & 

Bullion = (at 

168s. per oz. 
RMN = x <0: 241,718 


1150, 241, 718 1150,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
14,553,000 210,492,151 


3,198,273 


Govt. Secs. .. 
Other Secs. : 


Props.’ Capital 
ONO ese esis 


Public Deps.*. 16,571,051{ Discounts & 
—_—_—— | Advances.... 5,120,811 
Other Deps. : Securities... . 15, 902,935 

Bankers..... 167,236,213 — 

Other Accts... 54,439,443 21, 023, 746 
—_——_—_—— | Notes........ 23,951,123 

221,675,656 | Gold & Silver 
Com...-. ; 530,960 
255,997,980 255, 997, 980 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 


sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(f desmtamisnie 




















1943 | 1944 
| | 
| May | May May | May 
ae. 3 10 | 17 
| | 
Issue Dept. : | | 
Notes in circulation..... | 947 -3)1129 -2)1129 -2/1126 -3 
Notes in banking depart- | | 

MUNI ara ss o ctalsin naicne-s 2-9} 21 1 21-0 24-0 
Government debt and} 

SECUNIGIREN occ. 5 coc 5c 5 | 999 -2)1149- 2/1149 - 1,1149 -2 
Other securities ........ | 0-8 0-8} O-9' 0-8 
SMNOR OME 606 os < 5 esos ; 0-0 ; 0; 00 0:0 
Gold, valued at s. per| 0:2) -2| @-2 0-2 

AMMO oo a cisiccin wees 1 5 001168 00 168 -00;168 -00 

Deposits : | 
NNT eae s/cna eainecan 18 -4 7-8} 12-1, 16-6 
IN eo ss ccc Ko smrawets 140-7) 158-6] 166-1! 167-2 
CNB cdi acca newsvine 51-1) 57-7} 55-2) 54-4 
a eer 210-2) 224-1) 233-4) 238-2 
Banking Dept. Secs. : ‘ 
Government........... 153-7) 195-4! 208-0) 210-5 
Discounts, ete... ...... 4-3) 7-7 5:7 §-] 
NS chacecacase cena 16-0) 17-2} 16-0| 15-9 
OM oc clac a Giies saci eene 174-0} 220-3! 229-7) 231-5 
Banking depart. res.......| 53-8} 21-6) 21-5 24-5 
%* 1% | % | % 
PMO o:5-3'010'5. cin sae 25 7 9-6} 9-2) 10:2 
iE i 
* Government debt is £11, 015, 100; capital 


£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £1, 100 million 
to £1,150 million on March 4, 1944. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 


£ thousands 

















Week Aggregate 
Ended from Jan. 1 to 
—— |--— ze 

May May | May May 

15, 13, | 15, 13, 

1943 1944 }" 1943 1944 

Working days : 6 6 114 112 
Birmingham..... | 2,403 1,622 | 49,712 | 33,981 
Bradford........ | 2,205 2,483 | 39,988 | 35,262 
WOE os wie..5:e00 | 650 557 | 13,794 | 12,544 
Mawes cs 418 623 | 12,671 | 11,998 
BROOM s «eines ss 826 862 | 23,094 | 22,834 
AF re | 878 871 | 17,732 | 16,055 
Liverpool ....... 7,535 4,783 | 89,503 | 98,815 
Manchester...... 11,731 | 3,570 | 244,420 | 66,285 
Newcastle....... 1,709 | 1,593 | 29,807 | 33,643 
Nottingham ..... | 427 393 9,968 | 7,829 
Sheffield ........| 736 | 607 | 20,183 | 19,176 
Southampton... .} 109 | 138 | 2,776 2,929 
32 Towns ....:.. 29,627 | 18, 102 = 448 | 361,349 
BOs 55s se | 7,096 | 17,694 ‘eee | 146,963 

} ' 
* May 8, 1943, and May 6, 1944. 
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Krona (18-159) T.T. 16-85-95. Dutch West Indies. Florin (12 rg 7-58-62. 














Escudos (110) 99-80-100-20; mail transfers 99-80-100-30. Panama. * Official Buying Rate 29-78. + Free Rate. § Bid. 

















































































































May 20, 1944 May 
OVERSEAS BANK BANK OF CANADA SWISS NATIONAL BANK L O 
RETURNS Million Can. $’s Million Swiss Frs. 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE | April | Mar. | Mar. | April Mey ase | sa | AB 
Million $’e ASSETS 1943 1944 | 1944 | 1944 a 1945 | 1944 | 1944 | 184 Year 1¢ 
ee: : i pene ae ++ $06) O-08| ‘i | Gold... peveeseereaees -|S725 -2/4276 -3 4299 4)4312 4] High 
ei rae et { reign exchange . ° * 
12 USER. Banxs — wr . na | —e Securities ........... 1045 4 a -70|1339 98/1347 -24 Discounts, etc... .. 89 -5| 178- 6 260-1] 260-8 
i nae . 13, 27, 11, Kekovntnne — GE: o5.000500 ye = 3 = 4 a 3 7 8 1 ] 
Gold certifs. on hand and) 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 5 : : , 7 ‘ 6 CULIIES .,....... ee eee 43 
due from Treasury .... .| 20,235) 18,973) 18,895] 18,890 | ote circulation... -| 7280 | 887 -20) 894-46) 907 -82 it 
Total reserves ...... -| 20,637] 19,553) 19,483| 19,473 | ,POsits: own. Govt. oes | 3e8 -25| 363-32] 385-77 Liasitities 1044. | 
Total cash reserves. 355 287 '274| 264 ee eee | | | Notes in circulation....... 2526 -3|2880 -2/2980 -2950-8 Hf ioge | 3 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. ....| 6,172) 12,998) 13,292) 13,249 — Other sight liabs. ........ 232 -6| 232 | 234-0! 232-8 97 
Total loans and secs. ....| 6,211) 13,099) 13,389) 13,396 + Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign 101: 
Total resources .......... 28,544 34,609) 34,689; 34,636 Exchange Control Board against securities. 1 
Liapiities = RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY at 13 
F.R. notes in cirn. ....... 13,200) 17,823} 18,032) 18,127 : Million Turkish pounds 102: 7] 
Excess mr. bank res. ..... 1,730, 600, 800! "800 Million £N.Z.’s ee eee oe 
Mr. bank res. dep......... 11,805) 12,537| 12,690) 12,729 ot eT ae alts 
Govt. deposits ........... 630) 373, 229] 214 Mar. | Feb. | Feb. | Mar 1013 
Total deposits ........... 13,707) 14,929) 14,892) 14,770 Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. 6, 5, 26, 11, 101 1 
Total liabilities .......... 28,544 34, ,609] 34,689) 34,636 22, 28, 13, 20, ASSETS 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 115 2 
ROBBEVO DAO ......0000000% 76 -7%|59 "1%, 59 2%, 59 -2% ASSETS 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 GER. 6 oc cccccvesssoccccs 155-5) 214-2) 214-2) 238-6 103 ? 
| Gold and stg. exch........| 34°53) 44-26) 39-94) 41-58 Clearing and other exch....| 93-3) 91-0) 113 | 95 6 106 7} 
BaNK AND TREASURY Advances to State........ 31-11) 41-93) 39-15) 39-40 Treasury bonds.......... 133-7) 131-1) 131-1) 131-1 98 
RESOURCES | | . ERVORIREORS ..000:5 60:08 s000 4-46) 10-32) 11-96) 11-96 Commercial bills ......... 470 -2| 481-9) 478-5) 475-8 102 ] 
Monetary gold stock...... | 22,454) 21,429) 21,375) 21,375 Securities .........---+0- 60-1) 61-1) 60-5) 60:3 
Treasury & bank currency.| 4,044, 4,094| 4,092) 4,097 LIABILITIES Advances ........+-se00- 261 -7| 250-0; 250-7) 254-7 1 
SNE ROTOR 60 05 2% 00a vine 30-28) 36 *33) 36 -08) 36-06 LIABILITIES I 
LIABILITIES | Demand liabs.: State....| 17-04) 20-01) 26-22) 26-42 Notes in circulation....... 713 -5| 829-3! 848-5) 868-0 i 
Money in circulation... ...| 16,741) 21,396) 21,614) 21,725 Banks and others ........ 21 99) 39 -49) 29-30) 29-76 Deposits ........--++-e05 283-1!) 223-8) 222-7) 201-3 
Treasury cash and dep. ...| _ 2,882) — 2,563) 2,547 Reserve}to sight liabs. .... 49 -8° dc: i "2% si = 0% Clearing and other exch.. 28 - “4 23 8 23-2) 16-6 108 } 
S|, 
UNITED STATES: MONTHLY STATISTICS 
| Monthly Average | 1943 | 1944 97 
Unit of eae ere ee ll A a ace a 16 
Measurement | | | | | | 
1929 | 1932 | 1939 | 1940 |.1941 | 1942 | 1943 || Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | Dec. |) - Jan. Feb. Mar. a 
1 | } | } oe a ces 
ne jan to} 
Population June, 1940: 131,954,000; Area: 3,026,789 sq. i 7,839, 452 sq. kms, | an. 
1. Industrial production, adj. F.R.B. ...)|_ 1935-39= 100 116,” 58) 108; 122) 155]... ens 227; 232} 235) 237) 241 242 243 ‘High 7 
2. unad.-F.R.B... ~* 110 58} 109) 125) 162) 199) 239 ; 
3. Manufactures, dur. —_ F.R.B. ...... > | 132 41; 109) 139) 201) 279 361 q 
4. : non-dur., adj. F.RB... 115) l 
5. Minerais, RE RAB sc cnncesosscses 
Building contracts awarded :— 
6. Total, a. DORMER ic scchiesedosessss 1923-25=100 117 28 72 81 $16 $ 
7. Residential, adj. F.R.B. ............ as 87 6 
8. Other, adj. F.R.B. . - 122 1 
s am gee loadings, adj. “F.RB.. 1935-39 = 100 152) 6 
cons store sales, adj. F.R.B.. 1923-25 = 100 lll 
uy Nowagicitra, adj. F. - Ps 2 *000 ooo eee 
12 unadj. ee soe 
1939= 100 ! 
» 168 - 4 169-0|} 167-3 ons 
» 167-7} 169-38 166-4 ene 88/9 r 
” 309 -7| 328 -5) 327 2 woe Ft 
Number 45-0] 44-9) 45-1] ... wo | 3 
Cents * * * . . , 
1935-39= 100 99-4) 100-2| 105-2] 116-5| 123-6 Se f 
61 
1926 = 100 65-3} 67-7| 82-4] 105-9) 122-6 123-9, 122-8] 121-8 | 122-5 ae | 
70-4) 71-3) 82-7) 99-6) 106-6 108 -4' 105-6] 104°9} 104-5 ee 10} 
Other ities, B.L.S. 81-3} 83-0) 89-0} 95-5) 96-9 96-6 97-6 91-8 98 -0 ss 63/14 | 
23. Weal ay paces wad, » F.R.B. 77-1) 78-6) 87-3) 98-8 103-1 103-7) 103-2!/} 103-3 | 103-6 | 103-9 we a 
24. Total, all re centres........ 7 35,328) 37,155) 44,783) 53,481) 66,078 19/- | 4 
28. New York City ..........ccceeeees ees | 14,265) 14,299) 14,810) 18,905) 24,697 (97 4 
26. Gold stock ............... pewhb eee 3, 3,95 17. 644) 21,995! 22.737; 22,798) 21,938 be | 
27. Money in circulation .......... paees 5, 3 7,598 8,732 11, 160. 15, 410) ... ‘ ove ove 6oj- | g 
28. Member Bank Res. Balances ........ 2,11 10,466) 13,351)... “eo ees |] 13,630 13,067) 12, 159 12,204 12,886 13,0¢2 ove ooo 95/- | g 
29. Excess Reserves ........... 256 4, 46 6, 376) ... sb sie 2, ~ 1,925 1,518 12, 315 1,236|) 1,023 ooo ove 
30. Capital issues, C.F. Chronicle........ 186 163} 238 89 51 58 90 36 103 eee oy) 
31. Indus. securities, Stand. Statis By 77 sg ia , 
32. Yield on Govt. bonds............... 12/6 | 10 
33. Income payments, adj. ............. 29% | 
34. Treasury receipts ..............200. 15 | 
35. » expend., national defence... ich 6, 301) 26, 17 
36. » ~» BOUIN so e0cec0r0000 Sins 9,5 12, 774 12; 711 52 3 18 rH 6, 372 6, 119) 7, 354 1, aes 7, 145 7,570 7,862 
Brazil. 83-643 (buying) il tran BI | 
Continued 696 $4-02-04; mail transfers 4.02-044. . 83-64% cr. (buying); mail trans 
( from page : ) fers 83-56%. Uruguay. 7-6597 p. (buying). 213 | a 
asked to pay £60,000,000 against TDR’s this week which was Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of England Sf _Licaring Offices. Spain, ij- |16 
about {7,000,000 less than the effective maturities. On the Pesetas 44-00. Turkey. Piastres 520. Italy. 71-25 93/- |'8 
other hand Treasury bill payments were again £20,000,000 in Market Rates.—The following rates remained ane between May 11th and iSL/3 12 
excess of maturities. The discount market, moreover, had to May 18th. - iis in atin a. —. ) 1n#-l8ad. iH | : 
> iastres a. u rupee _ . 
find an exceptionally large proportion of the £110,000,000 paid Bega ce oan . oe 176-2, China. National $3-34. Wan. Ri. 128-130. ff 85/3 | 7 
for new bills this week, as the syndicate obtained a 41 per cent. aieiik amuaie scum ew thie, Meme titel ai P ay, for which f sys | 4 
= ecial Accou are in ‘ol araguay, 
allotment at last week’s tender. The result of these various . no rate of exchange is quoted in London.’ Rate for payment into Argentine special f §3/g | 4 
factors has been a further immobilisation of credit in Public account : 16-19 pesos. (a) Tater 
Deposits, these having risen by £4,427,000 to £16,571,000 over Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged : 
the week to last Wednesday. Bankers’ deposits have at the follows: United States. } cent pm.-par. Canada. } cent pm.-par. Switzerlan —_— 
same time risen by {1,091,000 owing partly to a contraction Scents pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. OVE] 
of £2,932,000 in the note circulation. . NEW Y.ORK EXCHANGE RATES oe ee 
May lth ont ee eee. .—The following rates remained unchanged between New York May May May May May May May z 
Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bank wa — 
Bills 60 days, 1k% ; ; 3 months, 1b i ; 4 months, 14-24%: 6 months, 
ly ee uy sh 7 2 ee B “ 1 70,3 3 months, got ae: ae Cables ——_ 
ee ee ee oe > een a ea CiG- CNS I London. ...... 4023s | 40238 | 402a§ | 4023§ | 4028§ | 40235 | 40258 J 
at call, $% ; at notice, 3%. Montreal. ..... 90-500 90-680 | 90-680 | 90-750 | 90-810 | 90-750 | 90790 BA Gt. So 
om Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained Zurich? ....... 23-40 | 23-40 | 23-40 | 23-40 | 23-40 23-40 | - a B AW a 
unchanged between May llth and May 18th. (Figures in brackets are par of Buenos Aires.. | 24-98" | 24-98* | 24-98" | 24-98% | 24-98" | 24-98" | 2 16 Canadian P 
exchange). Rio de Janeiro. | 5-16 | 5-16 | 5-16 | 5-16 5-8 ‘z Zz; = = 
a emma Goat ack Ss Fit! Satcands “Bask, ash Barcelona... | 9.23 | 9-25 | 925 | 9-28 | 9-25 | 9-25 | 929 f..0o N 
ma nsfers . rancs 4 < d m : 23 -86 “80 : 
mpire. rancs 197 8-81-85. ae YS. 0: 
1-30-40. French Empi : 1977 Syria p. 8-81 Geodon. Stockholm 23-86 | 23-86 | 23-86 23-86 | 23-86 - ‘RI of] 
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_|LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 









































































































































\pril Allowance is made for net interest a and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ordinary stocks. 
6, Prices, Price, Price, Yield, Prices, | Last two \| Price, Price, Yield, 
Year 1944 ay Year 1944 | Ma Ma Ma 
onal Year 1943 Jan. 1 to May 16) Name of Security 7 y ' . ° rd Jan.1 to May 16! Dividends | Name of Security | 9) 16. 16. 
312-4 | High | Low |! Hier | Low 1944 | 1944 1944 High | Low || (a) () «© | 1944 } 1944 | 1944 
=) os ate Funds i £ s..d. 9 % | lron,Coal &Steel—cont.|) (££ s. d. 
- 8 78% || 798 718} |iConsols 2%...........! 79 | 79 |3 3 3}| 29/- | 24/6 t6$5| +3$a/ Brown (John) Ord. 10/-.|| 28/9 28/6 | 310 0+ 
$a 1 1104 i a clatter 1957).|| 1103 | 110$ | 3.11 6t]} 94/9 | 90/6 || 5 @| 15 6) Cory (Wm ft eS 94/- 94/- |4 5 0 
45 1 1 1 Conv. 2% 1943-45...... 100 | 100$ | 119 Bt] 29/3 | 25/4 || 8c} 8 ¢) Dorman .£1...|| 27/6 | 27/6 | 516 0 
102% | 100 102% 101 Vv. 24% Myoqa49 aise 101g | 101g | 2 8 6f]) 386 /- | 6 b| 4 a@|Guest Keen ke. Ord. A. 38/3 38/3 | 5 3 0 
104% | 102% || 10. 1 v. 3% 1948-53...... 103, | 103° | 215 6 || 329 | 30/3 7$@| 15 b|'Had.delds Ord. 10/-.....|| 32/6 32/9 | 616 0 
50° 107 | 103% | 105, 1038 Conv. 34% (after 1961)..|| 1042 | 1043 | 3 6 6t|| 52/6 | 48/3 || $4 | t2$a|\Staveley Coal Ord. £1...|| 51/6 | 52/- | 210 oF 
2528 B97 Se | 974, Funding 24% 1956-61... 964 | 96) | 215 0°|| 55/7 | 52/44 || 12$¢| 12 c|/Stewarts and Lloyds £1..|| 55/- | 55/- | 411 0 
= 101: 99% || 101s | 100 ||Funding 28% 1952-57... ‘|| 100xd | 100° | 2 15 0 |] 39/- | 34/3 4a b Swan, Hunter Ord. £1...|| 37/3 38/6 6 4 6 
1 99 1014 | 99% /||Funding 3% 1959-69. . -|| 100% | 100 219 6 |} 11/- 9/3 5 ¢| 10 ¢|\Thomas(Richard)Ord. 6/8 10/103} 10/103 6 2 0 
F li 1144 112 ‘||Funding 4% 1960-90. -. |, 112¢ | 112% | 219 9 || 26/9 | 23/7 545] 2$a||United Steel Ord. £1....|| 26.3 26/6 ,6 0 0 
l | 100 1013 +1004 ||Nat. Def. 3% 1954-58...|| 101 101k | 217 O}} 20/13 | 17/3 4 @| 6 b|\Vickers Ord. 10/-...... .|| 20/- 2/- | 5 0 0 
102%, | 101 102% , 101§ ||War Bonds 2 % 1945-47, 1013 | 101; }2 9 6t ; Textiles | 
~ 101 99 101 100% ||War Bonds 24% 1949-51! 101 101 2 7 34) ly- 9/6 Nil¢| Nil c |/Bleachers Association 2- 10/9 10/6 Nil 
M ce -. | 101 | 100 ||War Bonds 2 % 1952-54) 1003 | 100} |2 9 6 || 22/4] 206 Nile| 4 ¢||Bradford Dyers Ord. 20/9 20/6 | 318 0 
iL 101 99§ || 101 978 Sevings Bas. 1955-65) 100 | 100} | 219 0 || 29/6 | 26/1} || Nile| Nilc||British Colances Ord. 1 im 28/3 27/6 Nil 
1944 101 | 100 1 100 . |Savings Bds. 3% 1960-70)| 1004 100 | 219 6 || 16/9 | 15/- ||. Nile| Nilc|\Calico Printers {1....... 15/6 15/6 Nil 
2336 @ US, | 12 11 111g ||Victory Bonds 4%...... 1123 | 112} |3 0 3all 48/78 | 44/3 33a} 5 b\lCoats, J. & P. 48/- 48/6 | 312 0 
95-4 g 103d | 2 102 | 100$ ||War Loan 3% 1955-59. .|| 101 101 | 218 O]] 54/9 | 51/6 2$¢| 5 b/\Courtaulds Ord. an ae 53/6 54/- | 215 0 
131-1 | 106% | 20 1044 102§ ||War Loan 34% aft. 1952.|| 103% 1034 | 3 7 114/] 23/6 | 20/9 3 ¢| 3%c/||Fine Cotton Spinners {£1.|| 22/6 22/6 |}3 6 9 
475-8 98 94 934 ||Local Loans 3%........ 943 944 13 3 6 3/103} 3/43 § 6) 2a ||Hoyle (Joshua) 2/-..... 3/9xd} 3/9 | 4 0 0 
60.3 103° | 202 101g | 101 = ‘||Austria 3% 1933-53....|| 101 10l. | 217 6 || 35/9 | 33/9 7% ¢; 7 )|Lancs. Cotton Corp. £1../) 34/44 | 34/44 '4 7 6 
254-7 Dom. & Col. Govts. 17/3 | 72/6 t64¢} 20 ¢|/Patons & Baldwins {1...|| 75/74 | 76/108 5 4 0 
101 103% | 102  |/Australia 5% 1945-75...|| 103 103. | 418 ot Electrical Manufactg. 
868-0 102 1 103% ||New Zealand 5% 1946..|| 104 10¢ | 218.6 ||108/9 | 99/- 5 a| 15 b enders Cable, &c. £1.|| 105/- | 105/- | 3 16° 0 
201.3 lo 111$ | 110  ||Nigeria 5% 1950-60. . 111 lll =| 219 61] 31/6 | 26/9 || 7a) 15 5|\Crompton Park. ‘A’ 5/-..|| 29/6 30/6 | 3 =i 
166 Corporation Stocks | 93/9 | 88/4% || 17$¢) 17$¢|\General Electric Ord. £1.|| 95/- | 93/- | 3 15$0 
1 105§ 108 108 aot 5% 1946-56)| 106 106 11811 Gas and Electricity | 
92 944 93 RM din so 6:606.0'0.0:0:0% 933 934 | 3 4 2] 42/44 | 39/6 32a 68 }b unty of London £1 40/6 40/6 | 319 0 
caer 99 1 99 pou 5 1954-64...|| 993 99 |3 0 6]| 21/6 | 18/13 1$a@| 23 ||Gas Light & Coke Ord. {1/} 21/- 21/- | 316 0 
1 104 1 104 % 1957-62.|| 106 106 | 218 9 || 34/10%] 32/6 @| 4$||North-East Electric £1..|| 33/6 33/6 |4 3 9 
oe Governments 41/3 | 39/6 6} 3 a@|lScottish Power Ord. 40/- 40/- |4 5 0 
952 89 Argentine ye Bds. 1972|| 95} 954 | 315 0 Motor and Aircraft 
674 | $1 ||Brazil 5 unding 1914.|) 644 674 | 5 0 Oel] 27/9 | 24/4 10 ¢| 10 c|lAustin ‘A’ Ord. 5/-.....|| 26/9 27/—- | 117 6 
- 25 203 ||Chile eee io E eicce as 224 23 17 5 3) 26/3 | 22/3 Tee| %h¢|}/Birmingham S.A. £1....|| 25/9 25/6 1517 3 
49 51 44 Chinese 5' eocceel] 45 44 Nil 15/6 13/9 6 6b 4 @||Bristol Aeroplane 10/- . .{) 15/103} 14/3 | 7 0 0 
97 88 94 92 ass’ se pasamocel|) (ae 924 | 3 410]| 35/3 | 32/3 6 ¢| 6 c\lFord Motors Ord. {1.. ‘| 35/- 34/9xd 3 9 0 
— 16 564 || 712 | 63% ||Spanish 4% eee eeeceecell 693 714 | 512111 || 18/103] 16/9 18 @| 17} 5 ||Hawker Siddeley 5/-....|| 18/44 | 18/43 | 814 0 
Mar 78/9 | 75/- 23a| 12$ 5 ||Lucas (Joseph) 1..|| 76/- | 77/9 | 317 0 
: a —— - 44) 40/4% || +7$5| +10 @ ||Morris Motors 5/- Ord. ..||_44/- 43/6 |2 0 Of 
aoe Year 1944 Last two = ag Yield, |/106/3 | 98/9 || 20 ¢| 20 ¢|iRolls-Royce Ord. £1... "108/43 105/- | 316 0 
Jan.1 to May 1g| Dividends Name of Security “9 | 16. 16, || a5/- 21/3 6 ¢| 2$allcunard Ord rere 219 | 21/9 | 510 6 
‘High | Low lla) 0) rots | rote | rode | 25 | BS | G5] Become Ort Os. ase | 33/3 6 
| 25/78 23/3 6 ¢ 6 c|\Furness, a £l.. / 25/ 415 
\ , mi | ilways : £ s. d. |) 37/103) 33/9 6 6b) 2 a|\P.&0O. De ie Meaaiceses Si/-xd} 36/6 | 4 7 9 
” ft Nil ||Antofagasta 5: BN CStk.Pt. 35} 35h Nil 26/3 | 22/- 6 ¢| 6 ¢||Royal Mail Lines Ord. f 25/- 25/6 | 414 0 
oe 1 11 Nile} Nilc'lB.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. Stk.|| 12} 12 Nil 2i/- 17/3 5 ¢ § ¢|/Union Castle Ord. £1. 20/6 20/6 |417 9 
ooo 48 2¢ a San Paulo Ord. Stk. .... 534 544 1313 57 Tea and Rubber ; 
6 i U.Havana5% ag apy 94 9} Nil 17/6 | 14/6 2 ¢| Nilc||Anglo-Dutch of Java fl. 17/- 17}- Nil 
. $16 | $14 -Nile| 2 e/lcan. Pacific Com. $25...; $153 $16 3 2 6}} 38/9 | 35/- 24a} Bd fokal (Assam) Tea £1...|| 36/3 | 38/3 | 5 4 3 
“ 6 §7 206 3 Great Wecnen Gee. ‘Stk, 61 60 78 2 2/62 | 1/103) 6 6| Nile don Asiatic Rbr. H:: 2/3 2/43 Nil 
os 122 4 23a b|IG.W. 5% Cons. Pref. Stk. 120 | 119 |4 3 8]] 20/3 | 17/6 Nil¢| Nilc||Rubber Pitns. Trust 20/- | 19/9 Nil 
140 6 2@| 2 OIIL.N.E.R. 4% Ist Pref...|| 61 6l {611 2]| 2/2 1/6 9 ¢| Nile ||United Serdang Rbr. 2/- 2/- Nil 
pee Mc} WeliILMS. Ord. Stock ...... 312 31g '717 6 || 33/3 | 27/18 || 6 c¢] Nile |lUnited Sua Betong a. 30,6 30/73 Nil 
58 2 @| 2 bIIL.M.S. 4% Pref. 1923...|| 61 61 {611 2 oil : 
lia| 2 b||London ransport ‘C’ Stk. 72 712 410 3 ||118/1} | 108/9 15 6} 86 a@|iAnglo-Iranian Ord. £1 ..)/ 118/14 | 117/6 13 8 0 
1h | 18 | She| Sho iSouthern Serre Ord’: Tet | 7a [8 8 OF S22 | Moh) he) 20, b Barmah On Ord f.. | suited] Colina 3 2 o 
a uthern 6 67 a Transpo: : 
. Banks and et 91/103} 80/- 10 8 § a||Trinidad Leaseholds {1..|91/10jxd 91/10: 3 5 0 
88/9 | 80/- 3 10 6|/Alexanders £2, £1 pd. . 87/- 88/—- | 319 9 Miscellaneous 
a 3} 5 ||Bank of Australasia {5.. it 74 14 2 94) 18/- 14/9 10 6b 7% @ ||Assoc. Brit. Picture §/-..|| 17/103) 17/- |5 2 9 
365 6 @| 6 6||Bank of England Stock. .|| 379 | 379 | 3 3 31) 65/9 | 62/- 24a| _7%||Assoc. P. Cement Ord. £1|| 65/6 65/9xd 3 0 9 
639 The ) Bank of Montreal $100..|| £42 £42 | 3 4 Onl 66/3 | 56/103} 10 ¢| 10 ¢||Barker (John) Ord. £1...|| 65/3 65/3 |3 10 
3/6 /- 46 @ |\Bank of New Zealand fl 32/- 33/- | 3 7 Qhil 44/43) 41/1 || 24 c| 24 ¢ Pure Drug Ord. 5/-|| 44/- 44/- | 214 9 
61/6 | 76/6 7 @| 17 6||Barclays Bank ‘B’ £1 ...|| 81/- 81/- | 3 9 Off 48/18 | 46/9 3 a] 7 b/!British Aluminium {1...|| 47/9 47/6 |4 4 0 
se 6i/- | 83/6 34 ae Barclays (D.C.&0O.)‘A’ £1]| 59/6 59/6 2 3 9 |/129/4% |105/- | t10 ¢| $10§ c ||Brit.-Amer. Tobacco £1 .|/110/- | 110/- | 119 6 
one 10} ihe 235 a of India {5 ...|| 93 9§ |210 6] 81/3 | 79/- 7 @| 8 6||British Oxygen Ord. £1 .|| 80,6 80/6 | 312 0 
103-9 63/1} | 89/42 ||, 6 @| 6 b ds ‘A’ £5, £1 paid...|| 63/- 63/- |316 0|) 82% | 77% 4cl 4c . Hdg .Stk...|| 82 824 | 417 0 
G 89/- 8 al 8b and {1, fu 7 paid. 95/- 95/- | 3 7 3|)152/6 |137/6 123a| 1736 ‘A’ Ord. £1 ....|/147/6 | 152/6 | 318 6 
6g 8 @| § biiNat. Dis. £23, fully y paid 6 6} | 316 9/] 44/6 | 39/1 8 c| 8 c|\Dunlop Rubber Ord. £1 .|| 43/6 44/- | 312 0 
~ 19/- | 74/- ue oe Nat. Prov. £5, £1 pai 76/6 76/6 | 318 6 |! 31/4 | 27/ 6 ¢| 8 c|\Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/-..|| 31/- 30/9 | 212 0 
7 =| «48 6 a ||Royal Bank of Scotland. 493 489xd/ 3 9 6] 20/3 | 15/9 6 c| 6 c|lGaumont British 10/- ...|| 19/6 19/9 | 3 0 6 
6% my §@ 9 5||Stan.ofS. anaes £5pd.|} 164 16} | 4 4 9/]/ 39/9 32/9 ty 3 Gestetner (D.) 5/- ...... 38/3 38/- |3 5 9 
-m @0/- | 54 38a] 6% |/Union Discount {1...... 596 | 59/6 |3 7 O]| 839 | 75/- 74 6| 2a ||Harrisons & Cros. Def. £1)| 80/- , 82/6 | 2 8 0 
“ne 95/- | 89/- 9 a@| 9 5||Westminster £4, £1 paid.|| 94/- 94/6 | 316 O]| 39/73 | 37/6 3 a@| 5 6||Imperjal Chemical Ord. l 39/44 | 39/42 | 4 1 0 
oe Insurance , 14 +74a)| ¢10 6 ||Imperial Tobacco Ord. 18 % |2 4 3 
on id it 40 a| 80 5b /|lAlliance £1, ped men. oe 3 27 3 4 9] $38 $352 || $2.00c| $2.00c||International Nickel n.p.|| $372 $37 5 6 8 
oe 1 1 4/6a) 6/-6\\Atlas £5, ffi Sarai sac 14jxd 3.13 9/|| 37/- | 35/- 5 ¢ 5 ¢|iLever & eee at Re 35/6 35/ 216 0 
“ 112/6 | 103/9 16 @| 16 5/\Gen t. £1, 1246 pd. mys 112/6 ; 311 0|| 67/- | 61/9 10 c| 10 c||London Brick Ord. £ 62/6 62/6 |3 4 0 
i, 273 || 10/-a| 10/-8 = & Lanes. £5, £3 298 | 3 710 || 59/44 | 52/6 20 6b] 15 a||Marks & S oar 5. 58/6 58/6 | 3 0 0 
15 13 t17}.a| +20 6 Pearl £1, fully paid..... i 153 15g | 2 8 9f/|106/3 | 99/3 1236] 7a /||Murex {1 Ord. ......... | 105,78 | 105/7k | 3.15 9 
Nv 1 6/-@| 6/- 6||Phoenix £1, full paid...|) 17 17xd | 310 /9 | 27/08 || 10 ¢}| 15 c¢||Odeon Theatres 5/- . 33/13 | 33/9 | 2 4 6 
21g ||t58: O4e t59°08e Prodential "1 ‘A’...... |] 253 253 | 2 5 9t! 38/- | 32/3 23a| 7} b||Pinchin Johnson Ord. 10/-|| 36/6 37/- | 214 0 
a 11 @| 19 6/||Royal Exchange f1.....|| 9 8% 13 5 73/3 | 66/9 @| 10 b\|Tate and Lyle Ord. {1.. 723 72/6 | 314 6 
Sa 3/30 4/30 Royal £1, 12/6 paid.....|| 94 9% 13 8 6} 39/6 | 35/- 10 c] 10 ¢ re lex Safety Glass 10/-|| 37/9 39/- | 210 0 
Investment Trusts | 97/3 | 91/43 10 6; 10 a Investments Ord. ii 97/- 97/- |4 2 6 
F 829 «=| 2225 4a) 6 6/|\Debenture 7 Ord. Stock'| 2273 2273 | 4 7114) 85/- | 77/- 33a 6 came & Newall Ord. {1)) 84/- | 84/- | 219 9 
il trans 231 | 224 7 6) 4 a||Investment Trst. Def. Stk.|| 2273 2293 | 415 10 || 34/3 | 29/6 74a (k)15 6 ||United Molasses Ord. ee 33/6 33/6 | 5 0 0 
213 | -2063 76| 3a Trustees Corp. Cod. Stk. || 2123 | 212; | 414 11] 62/- | 55/9 10 2 b weeemaes Ord. 5/- . 61/- 61/3 |3 5 0 
in reweries, . 
-™. W7/- |168/- || +18 b| +8 @|\Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1....//174/6 | 176/- | 2 5 3+] 62/3 | 55/7 || 45 @| 35 6||AshantiGoldfieldsPrd. 4/- 61/6 62/- |5 3 0 
i 93/- | 87/3 16 6! 6}a/||Distillers Co. Ord. 1 | 92/3 | 92/3 | 310 6 | = 50/7$ || 10 ¢| 12 c|!Cons. Glds. of S. Af. £1../| 60/3 58/99 14 5 0 
Lith ane B33 | 121/3 18 6| 11 @||Guinness (Arthur) Ord. £1)! 130/- | 130/6 | 4 8 0 15% || 30 @| 40 b/|De Beers (Def.) £2}..... 193 183 '9 4 0 
103/3 | 98/6 7 @| 15$6 |Ind Coope &c. Ord. £1...\/102/9 | 102/6 | 4 7 6 ty = 82a| 8% > |\Randfontein Ord. pl 33/14 | 33/13 10 3 0 
}-18 4d. 3 | 96/- 13 6b 8a Mitchells & Butlers £1...) 97/-xd  98/- | 4 5 9 | | 10 @| 15 b||Rhokana Corp. Or »£1..|) 63 - R © [ase © 
28-150. 85/3 | 77/6 18 ¢| 6 @||Watney Combe Def. {1.. | ae/3 | 84/9 |4 5 0 1283 a 10 ¢| Nilc||Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/-..| 9/103) 20/78 Nil 
sich Iron, Coal and Steel | 8 45 a| 45 b/|\Sub Nigel Ord. 10/- . | ok } 52% | zi 0 
or which § $1/3 | 49/6 4 @| 17 6b|\Babcock & Wilcox £1...|| 51/3 | 50/6xd 4 7 0 | z 8 2/6a\| 5/66/||Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd. . | 42 ‘| % |4 6 0 
e speci’ 53/6 | 47/74 34@ 116 / Bolsover Colliery Ord. iil 53/6 | 53/- 1513 3] w te 8% | il il |W. Witwatersrand 10/-. .| 10% | 93 | Nil 
(a) Taterim div. wh Final div. 0 Last two yearly divs.  (d) Yield to end 1960. ~ () Unconverted, 38% basis. (f) Yield 1-67% basis. — Yield basis 6% 
ee Allowing for exchange. (k) Includes 2$% tax free. ¢ Flat yield. + Free of tax. i 
VERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS «NE we sel 
= Se eee ee ee a M: ay May | 3. Commercial May May May May 
May @ Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross. 1. Railroads. 16 | and Industrial. 9 16 | 9 16 
“1 N; | . for Week ceeli Receipts Atlantic Coast . 388 37} | Am. Smelting.. 37 36% | Int. Paper..... 15% 15} 
Name © | Ending Sep Can. Pacific... 9 9%; Am. Viscose... 42 421 Liggett Myers.. 73} 74 
—_—— = 1944 oe + or — Gt. Nthn. Pf... 34% 33$  Anaconda..... 25% 256 Nat. Distillers . 33% = 
N.Y. Central .. 178 17%  Beth.Steel.... 57% 57% | Nat. Steel..... 59% i 
40248 ee ee : = Pennsylvania.. 29$ 29 | Briggs Mfg..... rt = | ; ea ge . a3 oy 
=33 > >: 9%} -lanese c vA 4 o Use e. 4 
90-720 JA. and Pacific . -| 45 | May 13 | 32,145, 000 |+ 540,000 | 82,246,000 |+. 5,447,000 | Southern...... 7 ee? oe ee oe 
23-40 A. Gt. Southern..:] 45 | ,, 13| $2:497/000 '!— 162,000 |135,483,000 '+.12,072,000 2. Utilities. ete Disiillers-Seag.. 35} 341 | Shell Union ... 26} 273 
24-88 fo*- Western. ...... 45 | ,, 13] $1,001,000 | _ 9,000 | 42,963,000 |+-_ 1,493,000 Ame Tel ” 157} 157 | Eastman Kdk.. 1604 163 | Std. Oi N.J.... 56} 542 
5-16 Canadian Pacific. 18 | 5, _7| $5,773,000 |+ 747,000 |106,374,000 |+14,020,000 “ge oadlg 138 Gen. Electric... 358 35% | 20thCen. Box.. | 224 23 
4-09 0. Gross... 13 Mar. 31 | $27,120,000 |+ 3,099,000 | 74,848,000 |+-11,565,000 Gecthetioks. < @a8 49 | Gen Motors... &© SOL | United ives... ie 33 
| 9°25 Beata a Nets *- 4G | ndicy 2 | 2ar0t2-000 |+ 272,000 | 9,767,000 |+ 1,090,000 | boccivs cas... 57° S7°| Inland Stel... 76 75 | US, Sted... 521 51h 
25-6 fF cine: ae | May 23 | $2,862,500 |+ 870,200 (116,515,200 |+-15,675,050 | cinPCal ga... 222 22% Int. Harvest... 72) 72 | WesthouseE.. 97} 97% 
| _. FRys.of Havana. 451, 13] "¢72\891 | 15,291 | 2,642,728 |4+ _'284,919 W. Union Tel. | 45! 45° Int. Nickel.... 26 26 | Woolworth.... 37] 37% 
t Receipts in Argentine pesos. (a) Months. * Ex-dividend. 
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[he FOUR FREEDOMS 
, of Good Insurance 


@ Freedom from Anxiety 

-@ Freedom from Insecurity 
@ Freedom from Restriction 
@ Freedom from Delay 


0 INDUSTRY, Commerce and the Private Insurer, the ““ Royal” 
T presents its blue-print for that sound protection which will help 

Britain to face the hazards, shoulder the burdens, seize the oppor- 
tunities, and enjoy the triumphs which will follow the victorious 
conclusion of the present ordeal. 


To each and every one of us peace will bring problems as numerous as war. 
The transition will not be easy, especially for those who think it is merely a matter 
of time before we shake down into something approaching the conditions of 1939. 


Already we have glimpsed something of the great change that is before us. New 
plans, each a shock to tradition and a challenge to reform, have flowed from Ministry 
and Council Chamber. Science. for so long, perverted to destruction, now reveals 
hidden virtue in a thousand discoveries—new processes that reduce the need of man- 
hours to man-minutes, new materials that challenge Nature’s strength and artistry, 
new products with a wealth of promise for a fuller and richer life for all. 

In this re-birth of order out of chaos, of good out of evil, you will have anxieties 
which it is the role of sound insurance to relieve—totally in so far as they can be 
foreseen and are measurable in financial terms. The “ Royal” and a planned policy 
will give vou freedom from anxiety. 

In a period of mutability and change, when great decisions are taken and greater 
ventures leone, your protection must be stable as a rock, unshakeably secure. The 
“ Royal” with its immense financial resources will give you freedom from insecurity. 

In a world of Controls and restraint, the terms of your cover must be wide and 
generous, embracing all reasonable risk. The “ Royal” can guarantee full considera- 
tion of unusual hazards and its poiicies based on world-wide experience offer the 
greatest freedom from restriction or condition. 

in a season of quicksilver values, with life and living speeded to the tempo of 
the airplane, you will need sure facts and swift settlements. “ Royal ” service, planned 
to the tempo of the ticker-tape, will give you freedom from delay when time represents 
money as never before, and knowledge . . . security. 


A planned policy with the “ROYAL” will simplify 
your problems in winning the peace 


ROYAL INSURANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 


FIRE @ LIFE @® ACCIDENT ® WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ® MOTOR 
ENGINEERING @® MARINE ® AVIATION ® PLATE GLASS ® BURGLARY 
THIRD PARTY ® FIDELITY @ LIVE STOCK ®@ & ETC. 


HEAD OFFICES: 
1 NORTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL—24/28 LOMBARD ST., LONDON, E.C.3 
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